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ABSTRACT  OF  DISSERTATION 

Identification  of  Tasks  Performed  by  United  States  Army  Dietitians 
Which  are  Perceived  as  Delegable  to  Enlisted  Personnel  Having  the 
94F50  or  the  94F40  Military  Occupational  Specialty 

The  study  was  undertaken  to  identify  tasks  listed  for  performance  by  Army 
dietitians  in  578*505  Handbook  for  Army  Dietetic  Internships  which  these  dietitians 
perceived  as  delegable  to  appropriately  trained  enlisted  personnel  having  the  94FS0 
and  the  94F40  military  occupational  specialities. 

In  the  attempt  to  identify  detegable  tasks  answers  were  sought  to  the  questions.  “Are 
there  tasks  listed  for  the  dietitian 

1.  which  are  appropriate  for  delegation  to  enlisted  personnel  trained  at  the  dietetic 
technician  (associate’s  degree)  level. 

2.  which  are  appropriate  for  delegation  to  enlisted  personnel  trained  at  the  dietetic 
assisunt  (food  service  supervisor)  level. 

3.  which  are  approprate  for  retention  for  the  professional  dietitian,  or 

4.  about  which  there  was  uncertainty  as  to  the  allocation  of  the  tasksT* 

A  systematic  sampling  technique  was  used  to  select  a  sample  of  eight  individuals 
from  the  population  of  1 67  active  duty  Army  dietitians  for  participation  in  a  field  test. 
The  field  test  tested  the  suitability  of  the  questionnaire  format  and  the  clarity  of  the  in¬ 
structions,  and  ascertained  the  amount  of  time  required  to  complete  the  question¬ 
naire.  Participation  in  the  study  was  limited  to  active  duty  Army  dietitians  who  were 
members  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association. 

The  survey  packet  which  included  a  general  information  sheet  and  a  questionnaire 
developed  from  tasks  listed  in  578-505  Handbook  for  Army  Dietetic  Internships  was 
mailed  to  the  field  test  participants.  Their  suggestions  for  change  were  made  and  sur¬ 
vey  packets  were  then  assembled  and  mailed  to  the  remaining  159  dietitians.  Usable 
returns  were  received  from  123  (77  per  cent)  of  the  respondents. 

Fifty-five  respondents  commented  about  difficulties  encountered  in  attempting  to 
limit  tasks  having  multiple  verbs  to  one  category  of  personnel.  In  addition,  respon¬ 
dents  indicated  a  need  to  re-evaluate  and  rewrite  the  tasks  listed  in  578-505  Handbook 
for  Army  Dietetic  Internships, 

Where  SO  per  cent  or  more  of  tlw  respondents  identified  tasks  for  the  dietitian,  such 
tasks  were  listed  under  “Retain.”  Tasks  identifled  for  the  dietetic  technician  and  the 
dietetic  assistant  were  combined.  Where  the  combined  task  identification  was  made  by 
SO  per  cent  or  more  of  the  respondents,  such  tasks  were  listed  under  “Delegate.” 

The  survey  results  indicated  that  there  were  tasks  listed  in  578-505  Handbook  for 
Army  Dietetic  Internships  which  could  be  performed  by  personnel  trained  below  the 
professional  level.  The  respondents  supported  retaining  23  (3 1  per  cent)  of  the  74  tasks 
and  delegating  47  (64  per  cent).  The  study  identified  several  questions  which  require 
further  research. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTROTUCTION 

Background 

The  demand  for  dietetic  or  nutritional  services  outpace  the  current 
capacity  to  provide  them.  Increasing  the  supply  of  personnel,  improving 
utilization  of  existing  manpower,  developing  new  careers,  and  improving  the 
professional  and  financial  potential  of  both  existing  and  new  careers, 
represent  means  by  which  services  i&ay  be  expanded.^ 

Nutritional  knowledge  continues  to  accelerate.  Increased  data  about 
the  nutrients  and  their  functions  in  the  body  system  in  health  and  sickness, 
make  diet  therapy  more  complex  and  more  complicated,  mandating  that  the  basic 
knowledge  of  personnel  in  nutrition-oriented  fields  continues  to  grow  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  knowledge  explosion.^ 

The  deficit  of  well-trained  supportive  personnel  in  hospital  food 
service  requires  the  discovery  of  means  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  available 
employees.  Appropriate  manpower  utilization  demands  a  close  scrutiny  of  the 
hospital  food  service  operation.  While  executive  level  personnel  undergo 
long  periods  of  professional  education  and  training,  hospital  food  services 
tend  to  under-invest  in  career  and  continuing  education  of  the  work  force 

^Mary  C.  )2gan,  "The  Expanding  Service  Area  in  Home  Economics," 

Journal  of  Home  Economics  64  (February  1972) :A5. 

^Sara  J.  Clemen,  "A  Model  for  Educating  Supporting  Personnel,  the 
Dietetic  Technician,"  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  64 
(April  1974) :402. 
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below  the  professional  level.  Schechter  maintains  that  the  added  investment 
in  education  and  training  of  personnel  below  the  professional  level  can  lead 
to  gains  in  manpower  utilization.^ 

Widespread  competition  exists  within  the  military  activities  and 
between  the  military  and  civilian  community  for  capable  individuals  to  fill  a 
variety  of  positions,  including  food  service.  When  competition  is  keen,  that 
career  which  is  most  attractive  and  about  which  accurate  occupational 

t 

information  is  readily  available  is  apt  to  experience  success  in  recruiting. 
Young  people  want  occupational  information  about  organizations  and  processes 
as  it  directly  relates  to  the  job;  pertinent  and  usable  facts  about 
occupational  trends;  the  supply  and  demand  for  labor;  and  the  opportunities 
for  advancement.^ 

Enlisted  personnel  entering  military  service  during  the  1970  to  1971 
period  hailed  from  a  society  in  which  3.7  million  young  people  left  formal 
education.  Nearly  2.5  million  of  them  lacked  skills  adequate  to  enter  the 
labor  force  at  a  competent  level. ^  Many  had  no  marketable  skills.  About 
850,000  dropped  out  of  elementary  or  secondary  school;  750,000  graduated 
from  a  high  school  general  curricula;  and  another  850,000  left  without  a 
degree  or  completion  of  an  organized  occupation  program.  As  it  became 
impossible  to  obtain  gainful  employment,  some  of  these  youths  turned  to 

^Daniel  S.  Schechter,  Agenda  for  Continuing  Education:  A  Challenge 
to  Health  Care  Institutions,  with  a  Foreword  by  Ell  Ginzberg  (Chicago, 
Illinois:  Hospital  Research  and  Educational  Trust,  1974),  p.  vlll. 

^Carroll  Leonard  Shartle,  Occupational  Information,  Its  Development 
and  Application,  3rd  ed.  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall, 
1959),  p.  12. 

^Kelth  Goldhammer  and  Robert  E.  Taylor,  Career  Education: 

Perspective  and  Promise  (Coluod>us,  Ohio:  C.E.  Merrill  Publishing  Company, 
1972),  p.  3. 
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military  service  where  they  could  be  assured  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
along  with  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  learning  required  for  a  specific 
skill. 


Acquiring  a  career  during  military  service  becomes  more  of  a  reality 

with  the  Intensified  Interest  In  personnel  development  at  top  defense  levels. 

The  following  declaration  of  human  goals  demonstrates  the  Interest  of  the 

Defense  Department  In  providing  educational  opportunities  for  all  Its  members 

Our  Nation  was  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  Individual  has  Infinite 
dignity  and  worth.  The  Department  of  Defense,  which  exists  to  keep  the 
Nation  secure  and  at  peace,  must  always  be  guided  by  this  principle.  .  . 

The  defense  of  the  Nation  requires  a  well-trained  force,  military  and 
civilian,  regular  and  reserve.  To  provide  such  a  force,  we  must  Increase 
the  attractiveness  of  a  career  In  Defense.  .  .  . 

We  (must)  strive  to  attract  to  the  defense  service  people  with  ability, 
dedication,  and  capacity  for  growth;  to  provide  opportunity  for  everyone 
...  to  rise  to  as  high  a  level  of  responsibility  as  possible, 
dependent  only  on  Individual  talent  and  diligence  ...  to  help  each 
service  member  In  leaving  the  service  to  readjust  to  civilian  life;  and 
to  contribute  to  the  Improvement  of  our  society  ...  by  greater 
utilization  of  our  human  and  physical  resources  while  maintaining  full 
effectiveness  In  the  performance  of  our  primary  mission.^ 

In  1972,  the  Department  of  Defense  dramatized  its  concern  by  charging 
Its  educational  agencies  to  engage  In  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  In  developing  the  concept  of 
the  Servicemen's  Opportunity  College. 

The  Servicemen's  Opportunity  College  Is  a  network  of  Institutions, 
nationwide  and  overseas,  which  have  recognized  and  responded  to  the 
expectations  of  servicemen  and  women  for  adult  continuing  education.  The 
concept  generated  so  much  interest,  that  today  membership  Includes  nearly  250 
two-  and  four-year  institutions.^ 


^American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  and  American 
Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  The  Servicemen's  Opportunity 
College  Catalogue  (Washington,  D.C.:  1974—1975),  p.  2. 

2lbid.,  p.  13. 
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Goldhanmer  and  Taylor  support  the  concept  of  the  Importance  of  the 

development  of  human  resources  by  the  following  statement: 

With  the  Increased  recognition  that  the  true  resources  of  a  nation  are 
Its  human  resources,  occupational  education  programs  are  considered  a 
form  of  investment  In  human  capital,  an  Investment  which  provides 
comparatively  high  return  for  both  the  Individual  and  society.  Career 
education  Is  a  response  to  the  pressing  human  Issue  of  the  day.  .  .  . 

It  Is  designed  to  capacitate  all  Individuals  ...  to  enhance  self- 
awareness  and  to  enable  individuals  to  make  Increasingly  rational 
decisions  as  they  pursue  their  careers  and  become  participating, 
contributing  and  fulfilled  members  of  society.^ 

Career  education  is  for  all  people  at  all  ages.  It  Is  'lifelong*  and 
pervasive,  permeating  and  extending  beyond  the  entire  school  program, 
providing  the  learner  the  opportunity  of  continuing  education.  It  can 
strengthen  and  assist  In  the  achievement  of  Individual  self-actuallzatlon. 

The  United  States  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command^  has  published  a 
regulation,  establishing  responsibilities  for  and  providing  systems 
engineering  of  training  guidance  for  the  design  or  redesign  of  military 
Instruction  conducted  at  Training  Doctrine  Command  schools  and  training 
centers.  This  approach  provides  an  orderly  process  of  gathering  and 
analyzing  Job  performance  requirements;  of  preparing  and  conducting  training 
programs;  and  of  evaluating  and  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  both  new  and 
existing  programs.  A  seven  step  Systems  Engineering  of  Training  Model, 

(Figure  1)  provides  guidance  In  Initiating  training  programs  for  military  use. 

Currently,  Army  Hospital  Food  Service  does  not  have  the  kinds  of 
human  resource  development  programs  for  Its  enlisted  personnel  which  provide 
for  self-development  and  produce  cooq>etltlve  and  viable  careers.  Prior  to 
1966,  Army  Hospital  Food  Service  depended  upon  the  Quartermaster  Corps  for 


^Goldhammer  and  Taylor,  Career  Education:  Perspective  and  Promise. 

p.  111. 


^U.S.,  Department  of  the  Army,  "Systems  Engineering  of  Training," 
Training  Doctrine  Command,  Regulation  350-100-1,  change  1,  (July  1973),  p.  2. 
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SYSTEMS  EMCINEEIING 


Procedural  Dlagraa  Listing  Major  Taaks  Associated  with  the  Systems 
Engineering  Process. 

a.S. ,  Departnent  of  the  Amy,  "System  Engineering  of  Training,”  Trajnlag 
firanil  fneulation  350-100-1.  change  1,  July  1973. 
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the  assignment  of  sufficient  enlisted  personnel  to  fill  Its  needs.  After  two 
or  three  years  In  the  hospital  setting,  these  personnel  were  permanently 
reassigned  to  non-hospital  food  service  activities.  This  practice  resulted 
in  constant  training  of  novices  at  an  entry  level  with  the  hospital  rarely 
benefiting  from  its  efforts.  Consequently,  it  became  the  custom  "to  fit" 
the  assignees  Into  the  operation  so  that  their  departure  would  be  the  least 
disruptive.  After  many  years  and  numerous  attempts  to  justify  the  need  for 
Its  own  enlisted  personnel,  the  94P  series.  Military  Occupational  Specialty 
was  awarded  to  the  Department  of  Medicine.^ 

Progress  In  Army  Hospital  Food  Service  towards  the  design  of 
comprehensive  human  resource  development  (HRD)  programs  Is  slow.  To  date, 
three  military  occupational  specialty  producing  courses  (94F50,  94F40  and 
94F20)  have  been  developed  and  Implemented.  While  this  represents  a  good 
beginning,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  fulfill  the  military 
obligation  to  develop  career  education  programs  geared  to  upward  or  lateral 
mobility,  nor  to  attract  capable  Individuals  to  a  career  In  Army  Hospital 
Food  Service. 

Army  dietitians  have  a  keen  interest  In  optimizing  career  education/ 
training  opportunities  for  enlisted  personnel  assigned  to  Army  Hospital  Food 
Service  and,  are  presently  engaged  In  efforts  to  amass  the  data  needed  to 
launch  meaningful  programs.  They  are  making  use  of  the  Systems  Engineering 
of  Training  Model^  to  guide  their  efforts. 

^U.S.,  Department  of  the  Army,  "Military  Occupational  Specialties," 
Army  Regulation  611-201  (October  1973),  pp.  11-18. 

^See  Figure  1,  p.  5. 
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Changes  occurring  In  the  United  States  Army  require  its  professional 
leaders  to  plan  for  change  and  to  be  able  to  meet  any  challenge  presented. 

The  concept  of  the  Volunteer  Army  creates  a  necessity  for  professional 
executives,  managers,  and  the  Army  Itself,  to  meet  the  challenge  of  change 
through  intensive  levelopment  of  its  human  resources.^ 

Human  resource  development  demands  that  managers  possess  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  organization  and  of  the  perceptions  and  expectations 
of  its  personnel.^  Such  development  enables  an  organization  to  keep  its 
positions  filled  and  to  decrease  costs  by  training  its  best  employees  and 
promoting  them  to  the  higher  positions.  Movement  to  a  higher  level  position 
necessitates  the  Identification  of  skills  which  the  new  position  will  require. 

Improvement  and  updating  of  employee  skills  require  the  development 
of  sound  HRO  programs.  When  training  Is  the  learning  experience  of  choice, 
one  way  to  assure  Its  effectiveness  Is  to  relate  It  to  the  job  and  to  career 
opportunities.  Schechter^  and  Hadler‘^  point  out  the  unreasonableness  of 
encouraging  workers  to  make  efforts  to  Increase  their  knowledge  and  skills 
when  the  prospects  of  benefiting  from  these  efforts  are  lacking.  Over¬ 
training,  In  their  view,  is  just  as  wasteful  as  under-training. 

Excessive  turnover  of  manpower  at  the  nonprofessional  level. 

Inability  to  recruit  sufficient  workers  at  Icwer  levels,  excessive 

^David  H.  Price,  "The  Professional  Leader:  A  Personal  Model," 
Military  Review  (November  1972); 52-57. 

^Jack  Epstein  and  Leonard  Nadler,  "Managers'  Views  of  Employee 
Development  Specialists'  Role  In  and  R  &  D  Organization,"  European  Training 
(Winter  1972): 239. 

^Schechter,  Agenda  for  Continuing  Education,  p.  5. 

‘'Leonard  Nadler,  Developing  Human  Resources  (Houston,  Texas:  Gulf 
Publishing  Company,  1970),  p.  59. 
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occupational  differentiation,  and  inadequate  opportunities  for  career 
progression  are  costly  and  cannot  be  alleviated  unless  the  personnel 
structure  in  hospital  food  service  is  modified.^  The  upgrading  of  food 
service  workers  through  carefully  planned  and  judiciously  executed  HRD 
programs  is  essential  if  quality  nutrition  care  is  to  be  provided  clientele. 

A  strong  belief  exists  among  some  Army  dietitians  that  their 
colleagues  will  respond  to  questions  related  to  training  differently  depending 
upon  the  type  of  facility  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Some  have  expressed 
feelings  of  being  left  out,  or  not  being  allowed  to  participate  or  to  make  a 
contribution.  They  clamor  for  the  opportimlty  to  be  included  in  making 
decisions,  planning  programs  and  procedures  which  affect  them  and  their 
personnel  in  the  work  situation. 

Purposes  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  designed  to; 

1.  Develop  an  Inventory  of  Tasks  Identified  by  Army  Dietitians  for 
Delegation  or  Retention  for  each  function,  and 

2.  Identify  tasks  perceived  by  dietitians  as  delegable  to 
appropriately  trained  enlisted  personnel 

In  the  attempt  to  identify  the  delegable  tasks,  answers  are  sought 
to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Which  tasks  do  dietitians  perceive  as  delegable  to  enlisted 
personnel  (94F50  or  94F40)  trained  at  the  dietetic  technician  (two-year 
college  associate  degree)  level? 

2.  Which  tasks  do  dietitians  perceive  as  delegable  to  enlisted 
personnel  (94F50  or  94F40)  trained  at  the  dietetic  assistant  (food  service 
supervisor)  level? 


^Egan,  "The  Expanding  Service  Arena  in  Home  Economics,"  p.  49. 
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3.  Which  taaks  do  dieticians  perceive  as  strictly  professional  and, 
therefore,  imist  be  retained  for  dietitians? 

4.  Which  tasks  are  dietitians  uncertain  as  to  the  level  at  which 
they  should  be  performed? 

This  study  culminates  with  the  production  of  an  Inventory  of  Tasks 
Identified  by  Dietitians  for  Delegation  or  Retention,  for  each  function. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

The  Armed  Forces  are  champions  of  adult  education  opportunities  for 
n^n  and  women  in  uniform.^  Knowledge  and  skills  resulting  from  academic  and 
vocational  study  help  servicemen  and  women  prepare  for  positions  of  greater 
responsibility  and  serve  as  invaluable  aids  in  preparation  for  post-mllitary 
careers.  A  need  exists  in  Army  Hospital  Food  Service  for  qualified  non- 
professional  personnel  in  order  to  increase  and  to  improve  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  nutrition  care  delivered.^ 

Determination  of  tasks  currently  performed  by  Army  dietitians  which 
are  perceived  as  being  delegable  to  appropriately  trained  enlisted  personnel 
could  result  in  enrichment  of  the  jobs  of  enlisted  personnel  and  freeing 
dietitians  Co  devote  their  time  to  those  activities  for  idilch  they  are 
professionally  trained.  To  obtain  the  kind  of  personnel  required.  Army 
Hospital  Food  Service  needs  to  develop  and  implement  BRD  programs  which  are 
basically  sound  anc  have  the  confidence  and  support  of  both  dietitians  and 
enlisted  personnel.  Such  programs  might  also  serve  as  a  means  for  attracting 
and  holding  capable  personnel.  Through  this  study  all  active  duty  Army 

^American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  and  American 
Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities,  The  Servicemen’s  Opportunity 
Catalogue  (1974-1975),  p.  2. 


^Egan,  "The  Expanding  Service  Arena  in  Home  Economics,"  p.  50. 
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dietitians  are  offered  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  an  effort  that  may 
have  Implications  for  hospital  food  service  Army-wide. 

Finally,  it  represents  continued  effort  to  move  Army  Hospital  Food 
Service  in  the  direction  of  attaining  the  goal  of  the  Depar  ment  of  Defense — 
to  provide  career  and  continuing  education  opportunities  leading  to  viable 
military  and  civilian  careers  for  all  its  service  personnel . ^  As  an  Army 
dietitian,  this  investigator  sees  an  urgent  need  for  the  timely  accomplishment 
of  those  tasks  that  are  crucial  to  the  planning  and  implementation  of  HRD 
programs  which  will  enable  enlisted  personnel  to  perform  effectively  on  the 
Job  £md  will  provide  opportunities  for  their  personal  growth. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Definition  of  terms  used  in  this  study  are  as  follows: 

Associate’s  Degree  is  an  officially  recognized  step  in  one  or  more 
branches  of  learning  with  official  recognition  being  manifested  by  the 
bestowal  of  a  title  on  whom  the  step  is  made.  It  may  be  held  to  be  any 
title,  conferred  by  any  legally  recognized  authority  and  Intended  to 
distinguish  it  as  a  mark  of  attainment  by  the  recipient  superior  to  those  for 
a  diploma.^ 

Career  refers  to  an  occupation  for  which  one  studies  and  which  is 
undertaken  as  a  permanent  calling.  It  is  an  orderly  sequence  of  development 
extending  over  a  period  of  years  and  involving  progressively  more 
responsible  roles  within  an  occupation.^ 

^American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  The 
Servicemen’s  Opportunity  College  Catalogue,  p.  3. 

^Walter  Eells,  Associate  Degree  and  Graduation  Practices  in  Junior 
Colleges  (Washington,  D.C.:  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  1942), 

p.  6. 

%llliam  L.  Slocum,  Occupational  Careers.  2nd  ed.  (Chicago:  Aldlne 
Publishing  Company,  1974),  p.  5. 
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Career  education  is  a  systematic  attempt  to  Increase  the  career 
options  available  to  individuals  and  to  facilitate  more  rational  and  valid 
planning  and  preparation.^ 

Career  ladder  is  a  sequence  of  two  or  more  positions  in  the  same 
classification  In  a  given  organization  with  each  position  in  the  ladder, 
except  the  lowest,  being  the  successor  of  that  at  the  next  lower  level  In 
the  sequence.^ 

Delegable  means  that  which  can  be  delegated,  assigned  or 
commissioned . ^ 

Dietetics  refers  to  the  combined  science  and  art  of  feeding 
individuals  and  groups  under  different  economic  or  health  conditions 
according  to  the  principles  of  nutrition  and  management.*^ 

Dietetic  assistant  Is  a  high  school  graduate  (or  equivalent)  who 
has  successfully  completed  a  course  in  food  service  supervision  which  meets 
the  standards  established  by  the  American  Dietetic  Association.  (The  generic 
term,  dietetic  assistant,  Includes  the  food  service  supervisor).^ 

Dietetic  technician  Is  a  skilled  worker  In  food  service  management  or 
nutritional  care,  who  has  successfully  completed  an  associate  degree  program 
(or  equivalent)  for  dietetic  technicians  which  meets  the  standards 
established  by  The  American  Dietetic  Association.^ 

^Goldhammer  and  Taylor,  Career  Education,  p.  6. 

^Nadler,  Developing  Human  Resources,  p.  64. 

^Dorothea  Turner,  Handbook  of  Diet  Therapy,  3rd  ed.  (Chicago:  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1970),  p.  237. 

**Webster*s  Seventh  New  Collegiate  Dictionary.  (Springfield, 
Massachusetts:  G.  and  C.  Merrlam  Company,  1970),  p.  218. 

^American  Dietetic  Association,  "Glossary  of  Terms,"  (Chicago, 
Illinois:  August  1972),  p.  2. 

®Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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Dietitian  Is  one  who  has  a  baccalaureat  degree  in  the  sciences  of 
nutrition  and  management  and  applies  the  principles  of  nutrition  to  feeding 
Individuals  and/or  groups.^ 

Diet  therapy  is  the  use  of  food  in  the  treatment  or  prevention  of 
disease  by  dietary  regulation.^ 

Food  service  superviaor  is  a  person  who  has  completed  a  course  for 
food  service  supervisors  which  meets  the  educational  and  experience 
requirements  for  membership  in  the  Hospital  Institution  and  Educational  Food 
Service  Society  (HIEFSS) . ^ 

Hospital  Institution  and  Educational  Food  Service  Society  (HIEFSS) 
is  a  national  organization  founded  in  1960  to  provide  opportunities  for 
affiliation  of  individuals  with  similar  educational  background  and  like 
positions  and  to  provide  continuing  education  in  dietetics  for  its  members.'* 

Human  Resource  Development  (HFD)  is  a  series  of  organized  activities 
conducted  within  a  specified  time  frame,  designed  to  produce  behavioral 
change.  It  is  the  umbrella  term  for  employee  training  (experiences  designed 
to  improve  performance  on  present  Job) ,  education  (experiences  designed  to 
Improve  the  overall  competences  of  the  employee  beyond  the  present  Job) ,  and 
development  (experiences  designed  to  prepare  the  employee  for  movement  in  the 
organization  as  it  changes  and  grows) . ^ 

^Turner,  Handbook  of  Diet  Therapy,  p.  304. 

^Marle  V.  Krause,  Food  Nutrition  and  Diet  Therapy.  4th  ed. 
(Philadelphia:  E.B.  Saunder  Coiqpany,  1966),  p.  4. 

^Hospital  Continuing  Education  Project,  Training  and  Continuing 
Education  (Chicago:  Hospital  Research  and  Educational  Trust,  1970),  p.  221. 

‘‘"About  HIEFSS,"  (Chicago,  Illinois:  The  Hospital  Institution  and 
Educational  Food  Service  Society,  1971),  p.  2. 

Sadler,  Developing  Human  Resources,  p.  3, 
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Job  refers  to  an  organizational  unit  consisting  of  a  group  of 
duties  and  responsibilities  that  are  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other 
and  are  performed  by  an  Individual  In  a  duty  position. ^ 

Military  Occupational  Specialty  (MOS)  Is  a  grouping  of  duty 
positions  possessing  such  close  occupational  or  functional  relationship  that 
an  optimal  degree  of  Interchangeability  among  persons  so  classified  exists  at 
any  given  level  of  skill. ^ 

Nutrition  refers  to  the  combination  of  processes  by  which  the  living 
organism  receives  and  utilizes  materials  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  Its 
function  and  for  the  growth  and  renewal  of  Its  components.^ 

Paraprofesslonal  refers  to  a  position  associated  In  a  subsidiary  or 
accessory  capacity  to  a  profession  as  the  licensed  practical  nurse  to  nursing 
or  the  dietetic  technician  and  dietetic  assistant  to  dietetics.*^ 

Perception  is  the  process  of  becoming  aware  of  objects, 
relationships,  or  qualities  outside  or  inside  the  person  doing  the 
perceiving.  It  Includes  the  processes  of  conscious  cognition  or  awareness 
that  are  mediated  through  the  sensory  nervous  system.^ 

^U.S.,  Department  of  the  Army,  "Systems  Engineering  of  Training," 

p.  9. 

^Ibid.,  p.  9. 

^Marle  V.  Krause,  Food  Nutrition  and  Diet  Therapy,  p.  3. 

**Webster*s  Seventh  New  Collegiate  Dictionary,  p.  610. 

^Gordon  L.  Llppltt,  Visualizing  Change,  Model  Building  and  the 
Process  of  Change  (Fairfax,  Virginia;  NTL.,  Learning  Resources  Corporation, 
1973),  p.  9. 
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Sub-task  Is  the  smallest  unit  into  which  it  is  practicable  to 
subdivide  any  work  operation  without  analyzing  separate  matters,  movements, 
and  mental  processes  involved.^ 

System  refers  to  any  combination  of  human  and  loaterlal  resources. 
Including  the  organization  and  procedures  required  to  coordinate  their 
functioning,  employed  to  achieve  a  mission  or  objective.^ 

Task  refers  to  a  specific  action  having  identifiable  starting  and 
ending  points,  taken  by  an  individual  in  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
resulting  in  a  measurable  product.^ 

Task  inventory  is  a  detailed  list  of  all  tasks  comprising  a  specific 
job  or  Jobs  of  a  military  occupation  specialty.*^ 

Task  statements  denote  observable  acts  and  behaviors  performed  by 
the  individual  or  significant  end  products  produced  by  the  individual.^ 
Two-year  colleges  consist  of  two  types:  the  publicly  controlled, 
often  referred  to  as  community  colleges  and  the  private,  or  Independent 
institution.  While  both  types  are  sometimes  called  junior  colleges,  only  tax 
supported  institutions  are  considered  community  colleges.^ 

^U.S.,  Department  of  the  Army,  "Systems  Engineering  of  Training,"  p.  9 

^William  R.  Tracey,  Desimlng  Training  and  Development  Systems  (New 
York:  American  Management  Association,  1971),  p.  3. 

^U.S.,  Department  of  the  Amy,  "Systems  Engineering  of  Training,”  p.  9 

‘♦Ibid.,  p.  9.  p,  9. 

^Leland  L.  Medsker  and  Dale  Tillery,  Breaking  the  Access  Barrier 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1971),  p.  3. 
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Itethodolofty 

The  study  -procedure  includes: 

1.  A  selective  review  of  the  literature  of  data  pertinent  to  the 

study 

2.  The  development  and  distribution  of  a  survey  instrument  in  a 
field  test  followed  by  a  survey 

3.  Adjustment  of  the  instrument  and  instructions  for  the  survey 
based  on  feedback  from  the  field  test  participants 

4.  The  development  of  instructions  for  completing  the  instrument 

5.  The  selection  of  participants  for  the  field  test  phase  and  the 

survey 

6.  A  descriptive  survey  using  frequencies,  percentages,  the  range 
and  the  median  in  analyzing  data 

7.  Tabulation  and  analysis  of  responses 

8.  Analysis  of  data 

9.  Notation  of  findings 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

In  the  attempt  to  identify  tasks  delegable  to  appropriately  trained 
enlisted  personnel,  this  study  considers  only  those  tasks  outlined  for 
performance  by  Army  dietitians  in  ST8-505  Handbook  for  Army  Dietetic 
Internships.  Consequently,  the  data  gathered  are  only  generalizable  to  Army 
Hospital  Food  Service.  No  changes  are  made  in  the  wording  of  the  tasks  for 
the  questionnaire.  They  appear  exactly  as  written  in  the  handbook,  ST8-505. 
Analysis  of  the  tasks,  as  stated,  is  not  a  part  of  this  study.  Nor  is  it  the 
intent  of  the  study  to  develop  tasks  lists  for  enlisted  personnel  or  to 
incorporate  the  findings  of  this  study  into  any  existing  task  inventories. 
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While  the  major  focus  centers  on  hospital  food  service,  attention  Is 
given  to  applicable  portions  of  the  broad  area  of  the  food  service  Industry 
and  other  occupations  as  deemed  pertinent  to  this  study. 

Organization  of  the  Study 

The  first  chapter  defines  the  problem  and  its  Importance,  describes 
the  population  Included  In  the  study,  describes  the  manner  of  data 
collection,  and  Identifies  the  methodology  for  use  In  treating  the  data. 

The  second  chapter  Includes  a  review  of  the  literature  of  pertinent 
topics.  Chapter  three  describes  the  overall  design  of  the  study.  Including 
the  methodology  used  for  the  research,  the  procedure  for  developing  the 
questionnaire,  the  selection  of  participants,  and  the  method  of  data 
analysis. 

The  fourth  chapter  presents  and  analyzes  the  research  findings;  while 
the  fifth  and  last  chapter  contains  the  conclusions  relative  to  the  research, 
reconmendatlons  relative  to  the  use  of  the  data,  and  recommendations  for 


further  research. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 

Introduction 

In  this  chapter,  a  selected  review  of  the  literature  of  data  pertinent 
to  this  study  Is  presented.  The  major  topics  Included  In  the  review  were: 

1.  the  food  service  industry 

2.  food  service  manpower 

3.  task  analysis 

4.  new  careers 

5.  the  paraprofesslonal 

6.  delegation 

7.  perception. 

The  Food  Service  Industry 

Fisher  and  Gaumler^  Identified  the  food  service  industry  as 
organizations  engaged  In  the  preparation  and  service  of  food  for  consumption 
away  from  home.  This  enterprise,  as  one  of  the  top  four  American  Industries 
with  over  2.4  million  cx-^loyees  and  $30  billion  in  annual  sales.  In  addition 
to  problems  of  recruiting  and  retention  has  encountered  severe  difficulty  In 
developing  non-management  personnel. 

^William  P.  Fisher  and  Paul  L.  Gaumler,  A  Study  of  Career  Ladders 
and  Manpower  Development  In  the  Food  Service  Industry,  with  a  Foreward  by 
Chester  G.  Hall  (New  York:  School  of  Hotel  Administration,  Cornell 
University,  June  1970),  p.  2. 
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The  demand  for  food  service  has  increased  markedly  and  despite  the 
prediction  that  the  demand  for  workers  will  accelerate  to  a  requirement  of  more 
than  four  million  Individuals  during  the  1970s  the  Industry  has  been  deficient 
In  attracting  employable  persons  to  the  field.  The  National  Restaurant 
Association  (NRA)  attributed  this  situation  to  past  exploitation  of  minority 
groups,  minimal  compensation.  Inadequate  attention  paid  to  the  personal  or 
social  needs  of  Individuals  filling  non-management  positions,  and  a  lack  of 
advancement  opportunities  evidenced  by  the  absence  of  career  ladders  and 
career  programs.^ 

NRA  blamed  this  situation  for  being  responsible  for  the  social 
employment  stigma  attached  to  food  service  work  resulting  in  the  refusal  by 
numerous  workers  to  accept  positions  In  the  Industry,  and  for  the  many 
employees  leaving  the  field.  Yet  the  NRA  noted  that  the  almost  revolutionary 
changes  In  food  service  systems  have  created  an  exploding  demand  for  persons 
who  can  assume  more  responsibility.  Therefore,  the  association  stipulated 
that  to  attract  workers  at  the  non-management  level,  employers  must  design 
attractive  career  systems  both  as  a  means  of  providing  definite  promotion 
avenues,  and  of  offering  social  and  economic  incentives. 

Schroedex^  emphatically  supported  this  concept  In  his  exhortation  to 
managers  that  clear  career  patterns  be  developed  and  the  knowledge  needed  to 
obtain  the  goals  bs  articulated  so  that  an  Identifiable  occupation  could 
emerge  and  capable  personnel  could  be  attracted. 

^National  Restaurant  Association,  Career  Ladders  in  the  Food  Service 
Industry.  (January  1971),  p.  1. 

^ Wayne  L.  Schroeder,  "Adult  Education  Defined  and  Described,"  in 
Handbook  of  Adult  Education,  eds.  Robert  M.  Smith,  George  F.  Aker  and  J.R.  Kidd 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1971),  p.  27. 
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In  the  past,  obtaining  osployees  was  no  problem  because  there  were 
more  workers  than  there  were  jobs  available,  especially  to  minority  and 
disadvantaged  group  members.  Since  the  1960s  the  labor  picture  and  conditions 
for  hiring  have  changed  and  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  recruitment 
through  schools  and  training  programs  directly  related  to  career  ladders  for 
Individual  development.^ 

Hotchklfl^  and  his  co-trorkers  observed  that  as  the  food  service  industry 
continued  Its  efforts  to  adapt  to  changes  In  American  eating  habits.  Interests, 
and  attitudes.  It  began  to  realize  that  numerous  factors  govern  productivity 
and  that  attention  must  be  given  to  each  of  them.  They  noted  that  the  food 
service  Industry  has  slowly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  success  of  Its 
operation  Is  determined  by  the  combined  skills  of  all  Its  personnel.  With  this 
awakening,  the  industry  has  begvtn  to  appreciate  the  tremendous  impact  that 
Interrelationships  within,  among,  and  between  departments,  sections,  and  the 
people  who  do  the  work,  have  on  productivity. 

Food  service  has  become  big  business — a  giant— including  among  Its 
ranks  such  enterprises  as:  hospitals,  colleges,  drug  stores,  taverns,  cocktail 
lounges,  employee  cafeterias,  catering  establishments,  military  feeding 
operations,  vending  operations,  schools,  and  other  institutions  where  people 
eat  when  they  are  away  from  home. 

World  War  11  ushered  In  an  era  of  continued  expansion  and  development 
of  the  Industry.  Each  year,  approximately  380,000  Individual  establishments 
across  the  country  served  about  38  billion  away-from-home-meals.  As  the  food 

National  Restaurant  Association,  Career  Ladders,  p.  8. 

^ Gary  L.  Hotchkln,  Harold  S.  Kelly  and  David  A.  Maglll,  How  to  Invest 
In  People:  A  Handbook  on  Career  Ladders.  (Chicago,  Illinois:  National 
Restaurant  Association,  1973),  p.  3. 
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service  industry  experienced  change  it  started  to  make  some  sluggish 
adjustments  which  accelerated  when  the  industry  recognized  itself  as  a  people 
business.^  This  recognition  heralded  trends  such  as: 

1.  bigness  for  an  overall  industry 

2.  corporate  organization,  corporate  financing,  diversification,  and 
franchising 

3.  higher  costs  per  employee  and  an  Increased  need  for  higher 
productivity 

4.  lncrea^3lng  numbers  of  formal  in-service  training  progreuns  for 
management  and  supervisory  personnel,  for  skilled  and  technical  personnel,  and 
for  non-technlcal  personnel  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  productivity 

5.  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  workers  needed  to  prepare  and  serve 

food 

6.  the  development  of  limited  specialized  menus,  thus  reducing  the 
number  of  skilled  jobs  required  particularly  in  food  preparation 

7.  the  marketing  research  approach  to  the  design  of  food  service 
facilities  and 

8.  Increased  demands  made  upon  management  and  supervisor 

Each  of  these  trends  carried  important  implications  for  the  industry  and 
directly  Influenced  the  number  of  employees  needed. 

Webez^  comiilained  that,  while  the  food  service  industry  ranked  as  the 
third  or  fourth  largest  Industry  in  the  world,  it  has  been  the  least 

^U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Training  Food  Service  Personnel  for  the 
Hospitality  Industry,  (Washington,  D.C. ;  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  1969),  p.  2. 

^ Edwin  S.  Weber,  "Format  for  Profit-People*  Product*  Package*Process* 
Promotion*",  Cornell  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Quarterly  Administration  9  (May 
1968); 37. 
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productive,  requiring  more  people  to  produce  a  dollar  of  sales  than  has  been 
true  of  any  other  industry.  He  Insisted  that  employees,  as  significant 
contributors  to  the  success  of  an  Industry,  are  decisive  determinants  of  how 
well  the  organization  can  meet  competition. 

Antll^  supported  Weber's  position  by  his  assertion  that  among  the 
major  industries  in  the  nation,  food  service  has  done  the  poorest  job  of 
employee  development  and  retention  despite  the  Industry's  dependence  upon 
people  for  production  and  services.  He  accused  the  Industry  of  trying  to 
excuse  Itself  by  saying  that  employees  were  unavailable  during  periods  of 
prosperlety,  and  that  money  was  very  limited  or  non-existent  during  ecomonic 
lulls 

Hahn^  on  the  other  hand,  praised  the  food  service  Industry  as  a 
system  that  is  rapidly  evolving,  changing  its  dimensions,  constantly  exploring 
the  future,  and  making  improvements. 

Competition  for  capable  workers  is  keen  and  Litman'^  warned  that  as 
the  food  service  industry  mushrooms  in  growth,  survival  efforts  will  create 
the  necessity  to  challenge  the  competition  either  by  doing  the  same  thing  he 
does  or  by  doing  something  different  and  better. 


‘^Frederick  H.  Antll,  "Employee  Development,  the  Key  to  Survival  and 
Growth",  Cornell  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Qiiarterly  Ada>inistration  12  (November 
1971) :69. 

2  Ibid. ,  p.  73. 

^Fred  Hahn,  "Food  Services'  Springboard  to  the  Future",  Cornell  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  Administration  Quarterly  9  (May  1968): 6. 

‘'Chester  Lltman,  "Convenience  Foods. . .Their  Effects  on  Your  Image  and 
Your  Profit",  Cornell  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Administration  Quarterly  9  (May 
1968); 17. 
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In  1969,  it  was  predicted  that  In  the  decade  of  the  19708  the  demand 
for  experienced  food  service  personnel  would  far  exceed  the  supply  and  that 
along  with  this  anticipated  growth  career  opportunities  would  become  available 
limited  only  by  the  Interests  and  capabilities  of  the  individual. ^ 

In  recent  times,  health  care  Institutions  have  developed  a  growing 
concern  for  food  service — a  basic  service  common  to  all  health  care 
Institutions — provided  dally,  without  exception  to  meet  a  primary  fundamental 
human  (physical)  need.^  Hospitals,  alone,  have  provided  food  service  dally  to 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  patients  and  to  almost  two  million  employees. 
Approximately  nine  percent  of  the  hospital  budget  is  allocated  to  its  food 
service  which.  In  turn,  spends  half  of  Its  finance  on  salaries  and  wages. 

Many  Innovations  have  occurred  In  the  food  service  Industry  during  the 
past  half-century.  Food  processors  have  applied  the  knowledge  and  techniques 
generated  by  the  research  of  food  technologists  for  the  improvement  of 
traditional  food  products  and  the  development  and  marketing  of  new  ones. 
Equipment  has  been  and  continues  to  be  developed  that  results  in  savings  In 
man  hours  of  labor  in  food  preparation  and  service  and  In  maintenance.  Safety 
and  appearance  In  kitchens  have  been  enhanced  through  the  application  of 
construction  standards  that  ensure  good  setnltatlon.  ^ 

Yet,  these  Innovations  have  not  made  the  operation  of  food  service 
departments  a  simple  matter. Skill  In  the  management  of  the  department's 

^U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Training  Food  Service  Personnel  for  the 
Hospitality  Industry.  (Washington,  D.C.:  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  1969),  p.  6. 

^ Food  Service  Manual  for  Health  Care  Institutions .  (Chicago,  Illinois: 
American  Hospital  Association,  1972),  p.  11. 

3lbid.,  p.  ill. 

''Beatrice  Donaldson,  "Food  Service  Administration,"  Hospitals  43 
(April  1975): 81. 
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human  resources  has  become  a  major  factor  in  the  quality  of  the  total 
operation. 

In  her  annual  review  of  hospital  food  service,  Donaldson  made  the 
following  statement:^ 

The  increasing  demands  of  employees,  and  the  personnel  shortages  at  all 
levels  require  more  effective  utilization  of  human  resources  .... 

Health  care  and  educational  Institutions  are  recognizing  the  growing  need 
for  training  for  all  levels  of  dietary  personnel.  New  technology,  and 
changing  demands  on  hospital  food  service  operations  Is  such  that  the 
conventional  dietary  department  can  fast  become  an  anachronism  within  Its 
own  environment. 

The  argument  presented  by  Henderson^ (that  the  public,  bewildered  by 
rapid  change  and  depressed  by  a  sense  of  powerlessness  over  things  around 
them  have  been  led  to  suspect  and  fear  almost  everything.  Including  their 
food  supply),  suggested  a  need  for  the  services  of  well-trained  nutrition- 
dietetic  personnel  to  help  restore  confidence  In  the  food  supply. 

Benarde^  reconniended  the  development  of  a  core  of  well-trained 
paraprofesslonal  food  service  personnel  to  free  dietitians  to  participate 
In  finding  solutions  to  the  problem  of  adequate  nutrition  for  all  Americans 
and  to  find  means  of  assuring  that  all  foods  offered  for  sale  are  appetizing, 
nutritious  and  safe. 

In  cood>atlng  the  problem  Kroger**  posited  that  dietitians  needed  three 
kinds  of  abilities:  the  capability — to  do  things,  to  reach  established  goals 


4bld,  p.  81. 

^L.  M.  Henderson,  "Nutritional  Problems  Growing  Out  of  the  New  Patterns 
of  Pood  Consumption,"  American  Journal  of  Public  Health  62  (September  1972): 
1197. 


^Melvin  A.  Benarde  and  Norge  W.  Jerone,  "Food  Quality  and  the  Constimer: 
A  Decalog,"  American  Journal  of  Pxibllc  Health  12  (September  1972):1199. 

‘*Danlel  A.  Kroger,  "Inclusion  vs  Exclusion:  A  Policy  of  Change  and 
Its  Impact  on  Dietitians,"  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  51 
(October  1967): 322. 
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In  their  stvidy,  Fisher  and  Gaumier*  observed  excessive  nobility 
among  food  service  employees  and  maintained  that  the  record  of  people  leaving 
food  service  employment  each  year  shotild  prove  eid>arrassing  to  the  industry 
causing  it  to  take  strong  corrective  measures. 

Quinn on  the  other  hand,  in  discussing  employee  mobility  maintained 
that  as  an  effective  means  of  securing  higher  wages,  leaving  the  job  may  often 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  employee. 

Cabot^  attributed  the  mobility  in  hospital  food  service  to  undesirable 
hours,  weekend  work,  low  status  of  unskilled  workers,  poor  caliber  of  workers 
hired,  and  Inadequate,  ineffective  supervision. 

In  the  quest  for  more  employees,  Fisher  and  Gaumler  indicated  that 
many  of  the  minority  group  members  who  comprise  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
unemployed  seek  means  of  gaining  equitable  and  greater  economic  rewards,  more 
Job  security,  and  a  welcome  into  industries  that  promise  advancement  and  hope 
for  the  future.  They  recommended:  recruitment  of  these  individuals;  that 
adequate  training  be  provided  along  with  equitable  remuneration,  motivational 
incentives;  and  tangible  evidence  that  continuing  effort  and  stable  employment 
can  lead  to  additional  social  and  economic  advancement.*^ 

In  their  study,  they  found  the  food  service  industry  beset  with 
difficulties  in  each  element  of  the  personnel  system  including  selection, 

^Fisher  and  Gaumler,  Career  Ladders,  p.  2. 

^Robert  P.  Quinn,  "Program  Development  for  the  Work  Place:  Necessary 
Questions  and  Hidden  Assiimptlons , "  paper  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association  (82nd,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  August 
1974),  p.  3. 

^Elaine  Cabot,  "Labor  Turnover  Stems  from  Poor  Guidance,  Petty  Gripes," 
Modem  Hospitals  115  (October  1970):  122. 


** Fisher  and  Gaumler,  Career  Ladders,  p.  3. 
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placement,  work  atmosphere,  orientation,  training,  career  progression, 

retention,  and  tangible  and  Intangible  rewards  and  concluded  that : 

Training  cannot  exist  in  a  vacuum  separate  and  distinct  from  the  on-going 
functions  of  the  organizations.  There  are  conditions  that  must  precede 
training  programs  and  operate  subsequent  to  them  if  such  programs  are  to 
succeed  and  a  career  progression  ladder  is  to  become  a  reality  and  have 
meaning  to  employees.^ 


Food  Service  Manpower 

Shinn?  described  a  food  service  as  a  collection  of  interacting  elements 
organized  to  perform  its  function(s),  operating  as  a  system  which  is  either 
centralized  or  decentralized  and  enabled  to  meet  its  purpose (s)  through  its 
inputs  (resources)  and  outputs  (results) .  She  noted  that  among  an 
organization's  resources  are  its  employees.  She  maintained  that  departmental 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  can  be  Increased  by  improving  employee  work 
performance,  advocating  concentration  on  the  growth  and  development  of  all 
employees  and  urging  that  managerial  personnel  be  provided  with  the  devices 
and  techniques  needed  to  analyze  the  employee's  work.  She  insisted  that 
enlightened,  perceptive  workers  are  more  creative  in  their  work,  will  find 
ways  to  make  work  more  challenging  and  interesting,  and  will  find  new  ways  to 
relate  to  the  clientele  and  other  personnel. 

Although  Herzberg  did  not  study  food  service  personnel  some  of  his 
findings  appear  appropriate  for  food  service  consideration.  He  observed  that 
a  phenomenon  occurring  world-wide  Is  people  obsolescence.  He  maintained  that 
the  Increased  demand  for  material  wealth  has  led  to  the  acceleration  of 

ilbid,  p.  3. 

2 Janet  E.  Shinn,  "Optimizing  Our  Human  Resources,"  School  Lunch 
Journal  25  (April  1971) ;29.  ' 
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unacceptable  Jobs  designed  to  put  more  goods  on  the  market  with  a  miminum  of 
human  effort. ^ 

Moreover,  he  coonented  that  there  has  been  a  de-skilling  of  much  work 
accompanied  by  the  upgrading  of  professional  work  to  the  point  of  extreme 
specialization,  creating  a  polarized  work  force  which  has  resulted  in  a  severe 
discontinuity  of  advancement  opportunities.  This,  according  to  Herzberg, 
generated  a  new  breed  of  workers  who  will  not  do  "Mickey  Mouse"  work  even  if 
that  is  all  they  can  do.  He  contended,  however,  that  if  an  organization  is  to 
be  productive,  work  must  be  satisfying.^ 

In  health  care  institutions,  the  art  and  science  of  dietetics  has 
emerged  as  an  essential  factor  in  patient  care.  Food  service  has  evolved 
from  the  application  of  home  cookery  methods  in  the  early  hospitals,  to  the 
scientifically  planned  and  administered  food  service  systems  of  the  1970s. ^ 

Health  care  food  service  personnel  Include  both  the  professional  and 
the  non-professional  workers.  As  with  most  health  care  professions,  food 
service  is  faced  with  a  critical  shortage  of  trained  professional  personnel 
with  the  shortage  of  qualified  dietitians  posing  a  serious  problem. 

The  food  service  personnel  problem  was  viewed  as  emphasizing  a  need  to 
develop  employment  standards  in  an  effort  to  attract  and  retain  educable, 
trainable  and  willing  employees,  to  create  Jobs  that  are  satisfying,  and  to 
offer  the  training  needed  to  perform  effectively.^ 

^Frederick  Herzberg,  "Motivation  and  Management  of  the  Human 
Resources",  Industrial  Training  International  10  (January  1975) ;12. 

^ Idem,  "One  More  Time,  How  do  you  Motivate  Employees?",  Harvard 
Business  Review  46  (January-February  1968): 55. 

^Food  Service  Manual,  p.  111.  ‘*Ibld.,  p.  iv. 


^"Personnel  Ubiquitous  Problem",  Hospitals  46  (June  1972): 66. 
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To  fight  the  problem  of  the  shortage  of  professional  dietitians. 

Hatch ^  advocated  the  development  of  new  types  of  health  workers  for  the  purpose 
of  redistributing  those  functions  of  highly  trained  professionals  that  can  be 
performed  by  personnel  with  less  training  (the  dietetic  technician) .  He 
suggested  that  dietitians  ask  themselves  the  question  "Are  we  training  enough 
personnel  or  should  we  continue  to  expand?" 

Donaldson^  recommended  the  evaluation  of  the  role  of  the  dietitian,  the 
organization  of  the  department,  the  skills  required,  and  the  development  of  a 
different  structure  of  training  and  education  for  each  level  of  food  service 
personnel . 

In  1968,  Hubbard  and  Donaldson^  undertook  a  study  to  develop  an 
instrument  to  collect  data  for  estimating  dietary  professional  manpower 
requirements  and  the  number  of  dietitians  needed  in  the  immediate  future. 

Their  study  indicated  a  need  for  11,900  additional  dietitians  in  1972  and 
another  17,922  by  1977. 

They  noted  that  the  dietetic  profession,  made  up  largely  of  women, 
was  in  competition  with  other  women's  professions.  They  therefore,  recommended 
the  development  and  implementation  of  programs  for  more  effective  use  of 
dietary  personnel  and  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  extension  of 

^Thomas  D.  Hatch,  "The  Changing  Scene  in  Allied  Health  Professions 
Education",  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  63  (July  1973) :16. 

^Donaldson,  "Food  Service  Administration",  p.  8A. 

^Rachel  M.l.  Hubbard  and  Beatrice  Donaldson,  "Estimating  Professional 
Manpower  Needs  for  Hospital  Dietary  Departments",  Journal  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association  53  (September  1968): 215. 
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professional  services  by  better  utilization  of  available  personnel.  They 
asserted  that: 

There  is  no  longer  time  to  educate  enough  additional  dietitians  to  meet 
immediate  needs,  the  demand  exists  and  ways  to  extend  professional  dietary 
services  must  be  found.  Career  ladders  within  dietetics  should  be 
explained  and  developed  more  fully  to  utilize  supportive  personnel  when 
possible  and  to  allow  dietitians  to  spend  the  maximum  portion  of  their 
time  in  activities  for  which  they  were  educated.^ 

The  comments  made  by  Schechtez^  concerning  hospitals  representing  an 
envirozunent  that  has  invited  expanded  training  due  to  the  unresolved  manpower 
challenges  of  excessive  personnel  turnover  and  inadequate  opportunities  for 
career  progression,  and  that  as  a  team  activity  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain 
determines  the  outcome,  is  applicable  to  each  of  its  elements.  Therefore, 
upgrading  the  work  and  positions  of  food  service  employees  can  also  be  viewed 
as  essential  if  quality  service  la  to  be  secured.  The  practice  of  simply 
turning  the  newly  hired  employee  over  to  another  worker  with  instructions  to 
"show  him  what  to  do"  must  be  replaced  by  well-planned,  judiciously  administered 
training  programs. 

The  following  statement  made  by  Chapman  also  has  important  implications 
for  food  service: 

If  hospitals  are  to  meet  their  commitment  to  equal  employment  opportunity, 
it  is  vital  that  entry  level  jobs  be  freed  from  incumbents.  .  .  The  issue 
of  basic  education  for  employees  presents  a  dilemma  for  many  hospitals. 
Should  hospitals  duplicate  educational  functions  that  normally  are  provided 
by  local  public  educational  institutions?.  .  .  A  strong  desire  on  the  part 
of  hospitals  to  help  employees  who  lack  basic  educational  skills,  should 
not  be  provided  at  patient  expense.^ 


^Ibid,  p.  215. 

^Schechter,  Agency  for  Continuing  Education,  p.  viii. 

^Chapman,  "Personnel  Shortages  Force  New  Training  Policies",  p.  54. 
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The  need  for  organized  and  managed  learning  In  hospitals  and  health 
care  institutions,  was  attended  to  In  1970  when  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association  approved  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Society  for  Health  Education  and  Training. ^  This  society  developed  and 
distributed  the  publication.  Training  and  Continuing  Education:  A  Handbook 
for  Health  Care  Institutions  to  every  hospital  throughout  the  nation,  as  t 
guide  for  Initiating,  conducting,  maintaining  and  evaluating  education  and 
training  programs  for  new  employees  and  to  help  older  employees  keep  abreast 
of  the  changes  occurring  In  the  field. 

In  the  past,  hospital  food  service,  has  focused  Its  attention  on 
training  personnel  at  the  professional  level,  the  associate  degree  level  and 
the  supervisory  level  with  little  being  done  for  those  at  the  non-management, 
non- supervisory  level  Those  programs  that  did  exist  consisted  largely 

of  on-the-job  training;  with  many  being  initiated  solely  to  improve 
productivity,  to  cut  labor  costs,  or  to  reduce  turnover.^  Little  appeared 


^Hospital  Continuing  Education  Project,  Training  and  Continuing 
Education;  A  Handbook  for  Health  Care  Institutions  (Chicago :  Hospital 
Research  and  Education  Trust,  1970),  p.  vll. 

^Geraldine  M.  Piper,  "Dietary  Manpower  to  Meet  Demands  for  Health 
Services",  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  54  (May  1969); 377; 
Geraldine  M.  Piper,  "Dietary  Manpower  Trends  in  Education  and  Training", 

Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  57  (September  1970) ; 220-227; 

Myrtle  Van  Home,  "Development  of  Training  Programs  and  Job  Identity  for  the 
Food  Service  Supervisor",  Hospitals  40  (April  1966) :103;  and  Charlotte  A. 

Smith,  "Needed  Educational  Programs  for  Food  Service  Supervisors",  Journal 
of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  63  (July  1973) ;42. 

3 Joann  M.  Puls,  Aimee  N.  Moore,  Byrdine  H.  Tuthlll  and  William  D. 
Heffeman,  "Orientation  Program  Increases  Job  Satisfaction  and  Stability", 

Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  (July  1974);46-48;  Elaine  E. 

Cabot,  "Here  are  Suggestions  for  In-Service  Classes  for  Food  Service  Qsployees", 
Modem  Hospital  117  (September  1971) ;170;  and  Martha  M.  Schaffer  and  Lewis  T. 
Wagner,  "Expanding  a  Food  Service  System",  Hospitals  44  (November  1970); 86. 
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to  be  written  about  training  as  a  vehicle  for  meeting  both  organizational 
and  personal  needs. ^ 

Some  food  service  numagers  have  complained  about  a  lack  of  funds  for 
training.  According  to  Augspurger*^  funds  have  been  made  available,  for  food 
service  training  by  federal  legislation  through  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917, 
the  George-Bardon  Act  of  19A6,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961,  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  with  its  several  amendments, 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  the  Ecomonlc  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  Therefore,  she  viewed  blaming  lack  of  funds  for  failure  to  provide 
adequate  training  as  a  poor  excuse. 

Plper^  agreed  with  Augspurger  and  cited  the  Basic  Educational 
Improvement  Grants  and  the  Traineeship  Grants  for  Advanced  Education  under  the 
Allied  Health  Profession  Personnel  Training  Act  of  1966,  as  amended,  as  still 
other  financial  resources  for  the  training  of  nutrition-dietetic  manpower. 

This  training  when  accomplished,  should  enable  the  trainee  to  prepare  for 
horizontal/ vertical  career  mobility. 


^Herman  Koren  and  Mary  E.  Blake,  "Self-Inspection  and  Training  Programs 
Improve  Food  Service  Sanitation",  Hospitals  41  (Aiigust  1967): 88;  "Dietary 
Aides  will  Benefit  from  Upgrading  Programs",  Hospitals  41  (November  1967): 

104;  Bonnie  Fisher,  "Dynamic  Training  Program  Aimes  at  Reducing  Turnover", 
Hospitals  41  (November  1967)  :89;  Anna  K.  Jemlgan,  "Inservlce  Training — A 
Necessity  for  Increasing  Productivity",  Hospitals  41  (October  1967): 115; 
and  Gerald  Blank,  "A  Special  Education  for  Food  Service  Personnel",  Hospital 
Topics  43  (February  1965) :43. 

^Joy  Ann  Augspurger,  "Vocational  Opportunities  for  Food  Service 
Personnel",  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  47  (July  1965):45-46. 

^Geraldine  M.  Piper,  "Dietetic  Manpower  Trends  In  Education  and 
Training",  Journal  of  the  Arorlcan  Dietetic  Association  57  (September  1970): 
226. 
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Pennell^  supported  the  concept  of  the  improvement  of  career  mobility 
horizontally  and  vertically,  adding  that  career  mobility  should  also  exist 
both  within  and  between  occupational  fields. 

Kotschevez^  noted  that  employee  shortages  in  hospital  food  services 
are  highest  among  skilled  food  service  workers  and  was  therefore  alarmed  to 
observe  that  skilled  workers  were  often  required  to  perform  as  many  unskilled 
tasks  (mopping  floors,  washing  pots  and  pans,  busing  tables  and  the  like)  as 
they  do  the  tasks  for  which  they  were  hired.  He  recommended  that  unskilled 
tasks  be  assigned  to  unskilled  workers  so  that  skilled  wrkers  are  utilized 
appropriately . 

Plper^  noted  that  some  managers  in  professional  dietetics  have 
claimed  that  experience  in  the  dietetic  field  has  been  too  short  and  the 
resources  available  too  limited  to  develop  meaningful  training  programs. 

She  accepted  a  degree  of  legitimacy  in  the  claim  but  noted  that 

certain  experiences  have  provided  information  about  the  dietetic  field  up<m 

which  to  build. 

As  personnel  shortages  continued  and  labor  costs  spiraled,  a  nuiid}er 
of  hospital  administrators  turned  to  computer  assistance  in  a  search  for  means 
to  minimize  the  shortage,  to  Increase  productivity,  and  to  reduce  labor  costs. 
Yet,  according  to  Barnett this  has  not  resulted  in  a  labor  savings  equal  to 

^Maryland  Y.  Pennell,  "Status  of  Credentlallng  for  Health  Personnel", 
Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  63  (July  1973): 19. 

^Lendahl  H.  Kotschever,  "Labor  Shortage  Intensified  by  High  Turnover 
Low  Productivity",  Hospitals  46  (May  1972); 76. 

^Geraldine  M.  Piper,  "Dietetic  Manpower  Trends  in  Education  and 
Training",  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  57  (September  1970); 
225. 

'^G.  Octo  Barnett,  "Can  Computers  Reduce  Manpower  Needs?",  Hospitals 
45  (August  1971) :55. 
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the  cost  of  the  computer  system.  Barnett  blamed  organizational  structure  and 
relationships  as  being  among  the  obstacles  to  full  utilization  of  human 
resources  in  hospitals.  He  insisted  that  the  creation  of  appropriate  employee 
attitudes  and  the  establishment  of  the  basic  organizational  climate  are  set  by 
management  structure  and  behavior  from  which  employee  attitudes  and  motivation 
evolve  and  are  maintained. 

Bennett^  proposed  that  management  establish  conditions  under  which 
the  processes  of  groirth,  development  and  self  regulation  can  proceed  unhindered 
towards  Improvement — a  condition  demanding  that  managers  know  who  their 
employees  are,  where  they  are  going,  and  what  is  being  done  to  help  them. 

Appropriate  training  has  been  posited  as  a  way  to  improve  employee 
morale  as  well  as  productivity.  Such  training  must  be  job-related,  meeting 
both  organizational  and  individual  needs. ^ 

The  members  of  the  Hospital  Continuing  Education  Project^  supported 
Nadler's  contention  that  a  needs  analysis  survey  must  be  performed  before 
training  plans  are  initiated.  The  term  "needs”  used  in  the  job  context 
Implied  a  lack  of  knowledge,  skill  or  attitude  preventing  an  individual  from 
giving  satisfactory  job  performance,  or  interfering  with  his  potential  for 
assuming  greater  responsibility. 

Zn  the  "needs"  survey  such  things  as  ineffective  supervision,  safety 
hazards,  cumbersome  work  methods,  bottlenecks  in  work  flow,  breakdown  in 

^Addison  C.  Bennett,  "Finding,  Developing  Good  Workers,"  Hospital 
Topics  30  (March  1972) ;30. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  31. 

^Hospital  Continuing  Education  Project.  Training  and  Continuing 
Education,  p.  15;  and  Leonard  Nadler,  "Training  Explained:  Using  Critical 
Events  to  Develop  Training  Programmes",  Industrial  Training  International 
6  (April-May  1971) :45. 
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conmunlcation,  antagonism  between  Individuals  and  or  work  groups.  Inaccurate 
and  incomplete  records,  and  so  on  can  be  observed  and  carefully  noted.  The 
interview,  both  Informal  and  formal,  the  use  of  committees,  development  of  a 
skill  Inventory  and  task  analysis  represent  still  other  methods  for  obtaining 
information  on  training  needs. 

Hitchcock  et  al^  conducted  a  study  of  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  in  Tennessee  to  assess  the  training  and  employment  needs  of  food 
service  personnel  and  to  obtain  data  that  might  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
recommending  training  programs.  Their  study  unearthed  a  need  for  training 
those  individuals  responsible  for  training  food  service  workers.  It  also 
indicated  that  food  service  managers,  who  are  often  responsible  for  training 
other  personnel,  showed  little  interest  in  participating  in  continuing 
education  programs. 

Some  trainers  tend  to  search  for  the  one  way  to  provide  effective 
learning  experiences.  Levertoo^  cautioned,  however,  that  there  is  no  single 
approach  to  planning  training  programs  sufficient  for  every  organization  under 
every  situation.  In  each  program  the  needs,  interests,  experiences  and  the 
goals  of  the  organization,  individual  or  group  for  whom  the  program  is 
intended  must  be  considered. 


Task  Analysis 

Task  analysis  has  been  suggested  as  a  method  of  determining  what  the 
job  entails  for  the  purpose  of  designing  appropriate  job-related  training. 


^Mary  Jo  Hitchcock,  et.  al.,  "More  Training  Programs  Recommended  for 
Food  Service  Employees",  Hospitals  47  (March  1973) ;136. 

^ Ruth  Leverton,  "What  is  Nutrition  Education?",  Journal  of  the 
American  Dietetic  Association  64  (January  1975): 17. 
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for  job  redesign,  for  job  enrichment,  for  providing  data  needed  to  develop 
career  ladders,  for  upgrading  employee  work  and  for  delegating  managerial 
duties  to  non-management  personnel.^ 

In  its  regulation  on  training,  the  Training  and  Doctrine  Command^ 
provided  specific  guidelines  in  the  form  of  the  systems  engineering  of 
training  concept  requiring  the  preparation  of  a  job  analysis  and  the 
development  of  a. task  inventory. 

Specific  instructions  were  provided  for  tnriting  task  statements 
with  each  statement  to  begin  with  an  action  verb  followed  by  an  object 
and  a  qualifier,  when  applicable,  stipulating  that  qualifiers  serve  to  limit 
an  action  to  a  specific  procedure  or  process  or  may  identify  a  specific  area 
or  object.  The  use  of  multiple  verbs  or  multiple  objects  in  task  statements 
must  be  avoided;  statements  must  be  brief  and  simple;  words  or  phrases,  such 
as:  for  Instance,  when  appropriate,  as  required,  in  accordance  with  Army 
regulations  or  using  prescribed  procedures,  must  be  avoided  and  when  used, 
eliminated. 


^Robert  M.  Gagne,  "Introduction",  in  Psychological  Principles  in 
System  Development,  ed.  Robert  M.  Gagne  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  1962),  p.  4.  William  A.  Kozma  and  Joseph  L.  Block,  "Reviewing 
Job  Content  to  Improve  Employee  Utilization",  Hospital  Topics  47  (September 
1969) :42.  Elizabeth  Kahn,  "Discussion  of  Social  Work  Manpower:  Development 
and  Dilemmas  of  the  1970' s,"  in  Educating  MSW  Students  to  Work  with  Other 
Welfare  Personnel,  ed.  Margaret  Pervine  (New  York:  Council  of  Social 
Work  Education,  1973),  p.  37;  Robert  Janson,  "Job  Enrichment,  Challenge  of 
the  70's",  Training  and  Development  Journal  24  (June  1972) :7;  Sidney  A.  Fine 
and  Wretha  W.  Wiley,  An  Introduction  to  Functional  Job  Analysis  (Kalamazoo, 
Michigan:  W.E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employee  Research,  1971),  p.  5;  Robert 
P.  Quinn,  "Program  Development  for  the  Work  Place:  Necessary  Questions  and 
Hidden  Assumptions",  paper  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association  (82nd,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  August  1974),  p.  2; 
Benjamin  B.  Tregoe,  Jr.,  "Job  Enrichment:  How  to  Avoid  the  Pitfalls", 
Personnel  Journal  53  (June  1974) :445,  and  J.  Robert  Copenhaver,  "Training 
Job  Enrichment  Reduce  Costs",  Hospitals  47  (February  1973) :118. 

^U.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  "Systems  Engineering  of  Training", 


p.  3. 
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Appropriate  identification  of  the  job  and  development  of  a  task 
inventory  is  followed  by  validation  of  the  findings  from  a  wide  sampling  of 
individuals.  T)ie  preliminary  task  list  should  be  used  to  develop 
questionnaires  and  preparatory  documents  for  conducting  field  surveys  and 
Interviews. 

Well-prepared  task  statements,  according  to  Fine  and  Wiley  become 
operationally  useful  and  provide  information  which: 

1.  Managers  can  use  to  assess  the  level  of  complexity  of  the  task  and 
compare  its  performance  requirements  with  other  tasks. 

2.  Supervisors  can  use  to  give  clear,  accurate  Instructions  to  workers 
and  develop  criteria  for  assessing  whether  the  workers'  performance 
is  satisfactory. 

3.  Selection  officers  can  use  to  infer  worker  qualifications  needed  to 
perform  the  task. 

4.  Trainers  can  use  to  determine  both  classroom  and  on-the-job  training 
needed  by  the  worker  to  whom  the  task  has  been  assigned.^ 

Moreover  they  argued  that: 

If  an  agency  Intends  to  employ  workers  with  widely  different  levels  of 
training,  skill  and  experience  (or  plan  for  a  differential  use  of  staff), 
simply  stating  tasks  to  be  performed  is  not  enough.  In  addition  to 
stating  tasks  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  simpler  (lower  level)  tasks 
from  more  complex  (higher  level)  tasks.  .  .  .  Managers  must  be  able  to 
identify  levels  of  tasks  so  that  they  can  delegate  appropriate  assignments 
to  workers  with  no  previous  training  and  experience  to  workers  with  some 
limited  training  and  experience  and  to  workers  with  considerably 
specialized  training,  education  and  experience.^ 

The  results  of  a  task  analysis  can  provide  Invaluable  data  for  the 

establishment  of  enriched  jobs  and  new  careers. 

Sidney  A.  Fine  and  Wretha  W.  Wiley,  An  Introduction  to  Functional 
Job  Analysis  (Kalamazoo,  Michigan:  W.E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Eiiq>loyee 
Research,  1971),  p.  12. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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New  Careers 


The  New  Careers  concept  and  the  development  of  the  paraprofessional 
grew  out  of  the  effort  to  deal  with  two  problems:  the  shortage  of  professional 
personnel  with  its  accompanying  dearth  of  quality  services,  and  the  widespread 
unemployment  among  employable  minority  group  members. ^ 

The  term  "New  Careers"  was  first  used  in  the  title  of  a  book  by 
Pearl  and  Riessman.^  It  confronted  the  paradox  of  a  nation  suffering  from 
an  acute  shortage  of  hvuaan  service  workers  and  simultaneously  harboring  a 
vast  nund>er  of  citizens  who  were  either  unemployed  or  underemployed.  They 
began  their  book  with  the  statement : 

This  book  deals  with  a  current  and  unforgettable  shame  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  name  of  which  is  poverty.  .  .  .  The  public  has  been 
either  unaware  or  unconcerned  about  the  problem  .  .  .  Poverty  is  not  a 
superficial  blemish  on  an  otherwise  healthy  structure.  .  .  The  causes  of 
poverty  are  deep-seated.  Short  term  stop-gap  measures  will  not  bring 
about  a  permanent  solution.  The  need  to  reorganize  and  revitalize  many 
of  the  structures  and  institutions  central  to  society  is  the  alternative 
to  relegating  large  numbers  of  citizens  to  a  spectator  class — a  permanent, 
stable  "nonworking"  class,  whose  children  and  grandchildren  will  also  be 
unable  to  perform  meaningful  functions  in  our  society.^ 

Rlessman  viewed  the  New  Careers  concept  as  suggesting  that  jobs 
normally  performed  by  highly  trained  professionals  or  technicians,  if  broken 
down  properly  can  be  performed  by  Inexperienced,  untrained  persons.** 


^Sumner  M.  Rosen,  "New  Careers  and  Adult  Education",  in  Essays  on 
New  Careers:  Social  Implications  ofr  Adult  Educators,  ed.  Frank  Rlessman 
et.  al. ,  (New  York;  Syracuse  University  Press,  1970),  p.  7. 

2  Arthur  Pearl  and  Prank  Rlessman,  New  Careers  for  the  Poor  (New 
York;  The  Free  Press,  1965),  p.  1. 

3lbld.,  p.  1. 

**Frank  Rlessman,  "Training  the  New  Manpower",  in  Essays  on  New 
Careers  Social  Implications  for  Adult  Educators,  by  Frank  Rlessman  et.  al. , 
(New  York:  Syracuse  University  Press,  1970),  p.  23. 
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Rlessman  and  Popper^  quipped  that  America,  born  of  revolution, 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  its  origin.  They  observed  that  a  nation, 
historically,  traditionally,  and  Ideologically  a  land  of  opportunity,  had 
succeeded  in  withholding  opportunity  from  millions  of  its  people.  To  assist 
these  deprived  individuals  in  gaining  a  foot-hold  in  the  economic  society, 
Rlessman  and  Popper  advocated  continuing,  well-planned  training  programs, 
with  plans  to  provide  jobs  that  have  meaning,  challenge  and  that  provide 
individual  satisfaction. 

In  discussing  the  "New  Careers"  concept,  Rosen^  described  a  new 
wave  of  immigration  taking  place  in  the  United  States  between  1950  and  1963 
when  1,700,000  Negroes  migrated  from  the  South  to  the  North.  The  situation 
facing  this  group  was  different  from  that  which  faced  the  immigrants  of  two 
or  three  generations  ago  when  only  minimal  intellectual,  mental  or  physical 
equipment  was  required  to  enable  an  immigrant  to  connect  with  the  economy  in 
a  way  which  would  yield  him  a  modicum  of  employment  and  opportunity. 

By  the  1970s,  Industry  had  taken  second  place  to  the  service  sector 
in  American  economic  life.  Rosen  remarked  that  the  health  care  field  had 
accounted  for  the  employment  of  many  workers  but  complained  that  health 
practitioners  had  become  derelict  in  their  performance  and  provision  of 
services.  He  labeled  health  care  in  this  country,  a  disgrace  for  both  the 
poor  and  the  middle  class  citizen  1^  Rosen  argued  that  health  care 
practitioners  could  alleviate  part  of  their  crucial  personnel  shortages 
through  the  reorganization  of  jobs  and  services. 

^Frank  Rlessman  and  Hermlne  I.  Popper,  "Evolutionary  Revolution", 
in  Up  from  Poverty  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row  Publishers,  1967)  p.  1. 

^Rosen,  "New  Careers  and  Adult  Education,"  p.  1. 


^Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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Riessman  and  Popper  shared  Rosen's  view  chat  many  of  the  tasks  being 
performed  by  individuals  with  master's  degrees  or  some  particular  certificate 
or  diplcma  could  be  performed  by  persons  at  a  much  lower  educational  level. ^ 

Pearl,  Riessman  and  Popper^  argued  that  in  the  American  society,  there 
was  a  need  to  provide  Jobs  for  all  unemployed  persons;  to  define  and 
distribute  jobs  so  that  placement  existed  for  the  unskilled  and  the  uneducated; 
to  provide  jobs  that  are  permanent;  to  offer  the  opportunity  for  life-long 
careers;  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  worker  to  advance  from  low-skill 
entry  jobs  to  any  level  available  in  the  society;  and  to  enable  the  worker  to 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  society. 

The  Paraprofessional 

Gartner  observed  that  the  decade  of  the  1960s  ushered  in  a  series  of 
changes  including  the  concern  for  Increased  and  new  services  along  with  the 
realization  that  existing  manpower  resources  were  inadequate  in  numbers  and 
ability  to  serve  the  poor. 

In  attempting  to  bridge  the  gap,  titles  such  as:  aides, 
nonprofessionals,  auxiliaries  and  subprofessionals  became  common  usage  into 
the  mid-1960s.  Among  later  titles  that  evolved,  Gartner  preferred  the  term 
'paraprofessional*  because  it  neither  signified  any  one  sector  of  human  services 
nor  any  one  funding  source,  nor  program  design.^ 

^Riessman  and  Popper,  "Evolutionary  Revolution",  p.  3. 

2pearl  and  Riessman,  New  Careers  for  the  Poor,  p.  1;  and  Riessman 
and  Popper,  "Evolution  Revolution",  p.  2. 

^Alan  Gartner,  Paraprofessionals  and  Their  Performance:  A  Survey  of 
Education,  Health  and  Social  Service  Programs  (New  York;  Praeger  Publishers, 
1971),  p.  3. 
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Rlessnan^  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  view  that  the  continuous 
training  of  paraprofesslonals  would  help  to  guard  them  against  obsolescence  and 
would  continue  to  contribute  to  the  Inqirovement  of  human  service  practice. 

O'Brien^  maintained  that  food  services  must  be  structured  to  meet  the 
concept  that  workers  are  paid  for  their  technical  knowledge  and  skill,  and 
not  merely  for  an  eight  hour  day.  She  appeared  to  support  the  notion 
that  paraprofesslonals  could  be  trained  to  do  the  routine  tasks  currently 
performed  by  professionals.  In  addition,  she  advocated  the  transfer  of  unskilled 
tasks  from  the  jobs  of  skilled  workers  to  the  duties  of  unskilled  eiiq>loyees. 

In  assessing  the  Increasing  demands  for  nutrition  services  that  would 
be  made  upon  the  limited  number  of  professionally  qualified  dietitians,  the 
American  Dietetic  Association  (ADA)  recognized  a  need  to  Initiate  the 
training  of  non-professional  food  service  personnel.  Since  1951,  a  variety 
of  training  programs  have  been  established  for  these  workers  throughout 
the  country.^ 

The  ADA  developed  guidelines  for  training  dietary  paraprofesslonals 

and  founded  an  organization  for  this  group. 

The  Hospital,  Institution,  and  Educational  Food  Service  Society  (HIEFSS) 
a  National  organization,  was  founded  in  1960  by  The  American  Dietetic 
Association  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  affiliation  of  individuals  with 
similar  educational  backgrounds  and  like  positions.  The  Society's 
program  of  work  Includes  continuing  education  In  dietetics.  Improvement 


^Frank  Rlessman,  "The  Paraprofesslonal  and  Institutional  Change",  In 
Paraprofesslonals  and  Their  Performance;  A  Survey  of  Education,  Health  and 
Social  Service  Program  (New  York:  Praeger  Publishers,  1971),  p.  vii. 

^Florence  M.  O'Brien,  "Division  of  Labor  in  the  Kitchen,  Skilled 
Work  for  Skilled  Workers",  Hospitals  39  (16  June  1975): 85. 

^Ityrtle  Van  Horn,  "Development  of  Training  Programs  and  Job  Identity 
for  the  Food  Service  Supervisor,"  Hospitals  40  (April  1966): 102. 
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in  all  aspects  of  food  service,  and  distribution  of  information  and 
studies  related  to  the  sciences  of  nutrition  and  management.^ 

It  is  the  position  of  ADA  that  the  individual  who  quiallfled  for 
membership  in  HZEFSS  and/or  has  an  associate's  degree  from  a  two-year 
institution  offering  an  approved  program,  should  be  able  to  expect  to  hold 
enriched  positions  in  dietary  departments. 

In  support  of  the  position,  ADA  has  developed  and  promulgated  criteria 
as  the  "Essentials  of  an  Acceptable  Program  for  Dietetic  Technician  Education" 
and  the  "Essentials  of  an  Acceptable  Program  for  Dietetic  Assistant 
Education."  Sticcessful  graduates  of  schools  meeting  the  former 
criteria  are  eleglble  for  membership  in  either  the  American  Dietetic 
Association  or  the  Hospital,  Institution,  and  Educational  Food  Service 
Society;  while  graduates  of  programs  meeting  the  latter  are  eligible  to 
become  members  of  the  Hospital  Institution  and  Educational  Food  Service  Society. 

Currently,  145  educational  agencies  offer  programs  approved  by  the 
American  Dietetic  Association  for  dietetic  assistants,  and  fourteen  junior 
and  community  colleges  confer  associate's  degrees  or  the  equivalent  for 
approved  dietary  programs.^ 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  submitted  a  proposal  to  engage  in  research  and  development 
programs  to  stimulate  the  recruitment  and  training  of  manpower  for  the 
allied  health  occupations,  with  food  service  being  included.  The  program 
aimed  to  develop  pre-seirvlce  and  in-service  curricula  and  instructional 
materials  for  health  occupations  at  levels  ranging  from  on-the-job  training  to 

^"Approved  Dietetic  Technician  Programs  and  Approved  Dietetic 
Assistant  Programs."  Directory  of  Dietetic  Programs  1975-1976  (Chicago, 
Illinois:  American  Dietetic  Association,  1  August  1975) :13,  14. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  14-19 
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the  Junior  college  associate  degree  and  to  provide  a  means  for  updating 
curricula  as  required  by  occupational  change. ^ 

The  Oregon  program  for  food  service  workers  came  about  as  the  result 
of  that  State's  view  of  Its  obligation  to  Its  students  as  evidenced  by  the 
following  statement: 

Secondary  schools  should  be  preparatory  institutions  for  all  students, 
not  just  those  headed  for  college.  (For  years  we  have  been  telling 
students,  "If  you  want  to  go  to  college,  you  must  do  this,  and  this,  and 
this.").  We  need  to  do  the  same  thing  for  students  who  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  attend  a  four  year  college. 

A  "Preparatory"  program  ties  the  curriculum  to  the  lives  of  the  students  in 
such  a  way  that  they  are  better  equipped  to  choose  their  future  goals  and 
better  equipped  to  take  the  next  step  (different  for  every  student)  In 
each  of  several  concurrent  "careers"  they  will  need  to  pursue  upon 
leaving  high  school.^ 

The  Oregon  cuirrlculum  guide  was  developed  to  provide  qualified  teachers 
with  guidelines  for  helping  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  students  acquire  the 
knowledge  and  skills  to  qualify  for  entry~level  eiiq>loyment  in  food  service 
occupations  or  for  post-high  school  or  hl^er  education. 

Another  source  of  help  for  hospital  food  service  managers  bent  on 
developing  "New  Careers"  for  paraprofessionals  Is  the  Methodology  Manual 
which  was  developed: 

1.  To  provide  a  tool  for  the  analysis  of  the  activities  of  a  hospital 
department  (functional  relationship  of  activities  within  a  department 
and  between  departments) 

2.  To  provide  hospital  administrators  and  supervisors  with  information 
tor  Improving  manpower  budgets  and  staffing  reports 

3.  To  evaluate  present  staffing  levels  of  hospital  functions 


^Minna  L.  Gosman  and  G.S.  Kirshnamurty,  Occupational  Analysis: 
Hospital  Food  Service  Department,  ed.  Sylvia  Grossman  (Los  Angeles, 
California:  USLA  Division  of  Education,  September  1971),  p.  1. 

^  The  Division  of  Conmunity  Colleges  and  Career  Education,  Curriculum 
Guide  for  Food  Service  Occupations  (Salem:  Oregon  Board  of  Education, 

May  1970),  p.  1. 
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4.  To  supply  guidelines  for  staff  adjustments  resulting  from  actual  or 
anticipated  changes  in  workload  factors  (equipment,  layout,  etc).l 

The  National  Restaurant  Association,  and  its  forty-six  State  and 

more  than  100  local  affiliates  have  been  supporting  newly  developing 

occupational  education  programs  for  the  food  service  industry  in  secondary, 

vocational  and  technical  schools  and  in  2-  and  4-year  colleges. ^ 

According  to  Fisher, ^  the  felt  need  of  NRA  to  do  something  about 

education  and  training  for  food  service  workers  led,  in  1970,  to  the 

initiation  and  incorporation  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Foodservice 

Industry  (NIFI).  The  Institute  is  to  function  as  a  part  of  the  educational 

arm  of  NRA  and  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  developing  educational 

curriculum  utlllzable  by  academic  institutions  at  the  vocational-technical , 

junior  and  senior  college  levels. 

Military  assistance  has  been  provided  in  the  form  of  the  development 
of  the  Servicemen's  Opportunity  College  network  and  the  publication  and 
updating  to  the  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences  in  the 
Armed  Forces  which  was  developed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amerclan  Council 
on  Education.^ 

The  1974  Guide  was  prepared  to  respond  to  three  emerging 
considerations:  The  need  to  evaluate  all  courses  for  possible  credit  in 
vocational  and  technical  categories  in  addition  to  the  baccalaureate  and 


^Karl  Bartscht  et  al..  Hospital  Staffing  Methodology  Manual:  MM3 
Dietary  revised,  (Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  Community  Systems  Foundation, 

March  1968),  p.  vll. 

^Hotchkln  et  al. ,  "How  to  Invest  in  People,"  p.  3. 

%llllam  P.  Fisher,  "Educational  Programs  for  Food  Service  Employees," 
Hospital  Food  Service  6  (March  1972):  4. 

^ Jerry  Miller  and  Eugene  J.  Sullivan,  eds..  Guide  to  the  Evaluation 
of  Educational  Experiences  in  the  Armed  Forces,  with  a  Foreword  by  Roger  W. 

Heyns  (Washington,  DC:  American  Council  of  Education,  1974),  p.  vii. 
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graduate  categories  of  previous  editions;  the  Increased  enrollment  of  active 
duty  service  men  and  women  In  a  variety  of  civilian  educational 
programs  who  desired  credit  for  related  formal  military  courses  upon 
completion  of  their  service  school  training;  and  to  Include  credit  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  many  military  courses  Initiated  by  the  military  since  1968.1 
Agreement  Is  evidenced  concerning  the  need  for  meaningful  career/ 
education  programs  for  paraprofesslonals.  Several  factors  were  viewed  as 
Influencing  the  potential  success  of  a  career  education/ training  program 
for  this  group: 

1.  the  willingness  of  the  community  to  accept  and  make  use  of  such 
workers 

2.  the  willingness  of  responsible  managers  to  provide  actual  job 
opportunities,  ranging  from  on-the-job  training  through  permanent 
career  status 

3.  the  ability  to  select  trainees  with  the  necessary  persistence  and 
drive  to  complete  their  training  and  become  effective  workers  In 
permanent  jobs 

4.  the  development  of  special  training  techniques  capable  of  reaching 
and  holding  trainees  who  do  not  respond  to  standard  academic 
techniques 

5.  the  ability  of  managers  and  the  training  program  to  define  the  jobs 
to  be  done  and  the  kinds  of  training  that  are  needed 

6.  the  development  of  curriculum  content  which  will  provide  the  basic 
knowledge  needed  In  all  human  services  and  the  special  skills  needed 
for  particular  duties 

7.  the  development  of  training  that  Is  flexible  enough  to  enable 
employees  to  move  easily  from  one  job  to  another  as  new  needs  and 
opportunities  arise 

8.  the  ablltly  of  professional  workers  to  readjust  their  thinking  to 
encompass  comfortable  working  relationships  with  new  nonprofesslonal 
colleagues 

9.  the  constant  feedback  Into  the  program  of  what  Is  learned  from  each 
new  step  and  technique,  so  that  the  quality  of  training  can  be 
constantly  Improved,  and 


^Ibld.,  p.  xlll. 
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10.  the  outflow  of  this  experience  to  other  agencies  (hospitals)  and 

programs. ^ 

Egan  observed  that  a  great  deal  is  still  unknown  about  the  levels  and 
numbers  of  personnel  available  and  needed,  about  successful  methods  and 
techniques  for  training  and  supervising  workers  of  various  levels,  about 
different  ways  of  delivering  nutrition  services,  and  about  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  various  approaches.  Nonetheless,  she  recommended  that 
hospital  food  service  provide  a  career  system  with  many  entry  points  so  that 
an  individual  without  an  academic  degree  could  begin  working,  and  through 
on-the-job  training,  related  education,  and  quality  supervision,  learn  what  is 
needed  to  keep  advancing.^ 

Delegation 

Hoecker  predicted  that  the  problem  of  procuring  adequate  labor  will 
continue  to  haunt  the  food  service  industry  with  no  immediate  relief  in  sight. 
He  suggested  that  the  food  service  industry  reorganize  its  operation  and  give 
serious  consideration  to  delegating  some  of  the  duties  currently  performed  by 
managers  to  non-management  personnel. 

Welch‘*  defined  management  as  the  art  of  getting  things  done  through 
people,  the  key  word  being  "through".  He  maintained  that  the  proper  exercise 
of  those  functions  peculiar  to  management  is  an  executive  responsibility  and 

^Training  Nonprofessional  Workers  for  Human  Services.  A  Manual  of 
Organization  and  Progress  (Washington,  D.C.;  Institute  for  Youth  Studies, 
Howard  University,  May  1966),  p.  6. 

^Egan,  "The  Expanding  Service  Arena,"  p.  53. 

^R.  W.  Hoecker,  "The  Future  of  the  Food  Service  Industry,"  Hospital 
Progress  50  (June  1969) :48. 

"^John  M.  Welch,  "Prior  Planning  Pays,"  Journal  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association  41  (July  1962): 45. 
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those  executives  who  allow  themselves  to  become  engaged  in  the  minor  details 
of  the  operation,  minimize  the  Important  management  function  of  working 
through  people. 

Killian^  identified  delegation  simply  as  sharing  the  load.  When  the 
workload  Increased  beyond  the  ability  of  one  individual  to  carry  it,  work 
must  be  divided,  delegated  to  others  in  the  case  of  managers  and/or 
additional  workers  must  be  employed. 

For  those  managers  in  doubt  about  the  appropriateness  of  delegating 
certain  duties,  Killian  supplied  some  questions  that  might  be  helpful  in 
deciding  whether  to  delegate: 

1.  Can  someone  else  do  it? 

2.  Can  anyone  else  do  it  better? 

3.  Can  anyone  else  do  it  at  less  expense? 

4.  Can  someone  else  do  it  at  a  more  opportune  time? 

5.  Will  delegation  to  an  employee  contribute  to  his  development? 

6.  Does  the  work  need  to  be  reorganized?^ 

DeSelplo  argued  that  among  the  managerial  skills  needed  by  an 
executive  to  do  a  good  Job  is  the  ability  to  delegate.  He  saw  the  art  of 
delegation  as  being  one  that  is  universal  in  application  and  that  can  be 
acquired  by  any  executive  willing  to  work  at  it.  He  held  that  delegation  does 
not  just  happen.  It  must  be  planned  and  arranged,  requiring  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  performance  of  the  job.  The  delegate  must  be 
entrusted  with  power  and  the  right  to  employ  it  realizing  that  the  acceptance 

^Roy  A.  Killian,  "Make  Delegation  Work  for  You,"  Supervisory 
Management  Magazine  (New  York,  July  1966),  p.  2. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  2. 
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of  responsibility  obligates  him  to  accept  the  delegation  of  authority  and  to 
perform  in  a  prescribed  manner. ^ 

Hilkert^  warned  that  the  act  of  delegation  does  not  relieve  the 
executive  of  his  responsibility  for  results.  He  viewed  delegation  as  a  risk 
taking  process  and  offered  as  major  reasons  why  executives  fail  to  delegate, 
the  realization  on  the  part  of  executives  that  they  are  accountable  and  the 
fear  that  their  subordinates  will  not  do  a  good  job.  Yet,  Hilkert  maintained 
that  the  security  an  executive  feels  when  he  does  everything  himself  is  only 
temporary  and  Illusory.  Moreover,  he  argued,  that  such  a  practice  is  bad  for 
the  executive,  for  his  subordinates,  and  for  the  organization.  He  insisted 
that  an  administratively  competent  executive  must  delegate  and  that  the  way 
to  learn  delegation  is  by  delegating.  Byrd,  O'Sullivan,  and  Borderdlng^ 
lent  support  to  Hilkert 's  concepts  of  delegation. 

Perkins warned  that  before  he  delegates,  the  manager  should  assure 
that  there  are  individuals  in  the  organization  who  are  willing  and  able  to 
accept  authority  and  responsibility.  As  a  strong  advocate  of  delegation,  he 
prepared  a  list  of  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do,  and  guidelines  for 
delegating  properly. 

The  following  comments  made  by  Quinn  can  provide  food  for  thought 
in  attempts  to  engage  in  delegating  activities: 

^ Frank  J.  DeSelpio,  "Learning  the  Use  of  the  Management  Technique 
of  Delegation,"  Hospitals  36  (16  February  1962) :94. 

^Robert  N.  Hilkert,  "Problems  of  Delegation."  Journal  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association  36  (April  1960): 325. 

^Richard  E.  Byrd,  "How  Much  Can  You  Afford?"  Management  Review  30 
(May  1971) :5;  Carroll  O'Sullivan,  S.J.,  "Delegated  Authority  in  Religion," 
Hospital  Progress  (June  1961) :76;  and,  Charles  Borgerdlng,  Jr.,  "Delegate [ 
Delegate [",  Personnel  Journal  51  (May  1972): 327. 

‘'Ralph  L.  Perkins,  "The  Do's  and  Dont's  of  Delegation",  Hospitals 
36  (1  September  1962) :40,  42. 
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Four  basic  questions  must  be  answered  prior  to  the  institution  of  any 
program  of  Job  Improvement  at  the  workplace,  regardless  of  the  problem 
or  the  solution  involved.  Each  of  the  questions  may  help  bring  to  light 
some  hidden  assumptions  and,  in  doing  so,  may  clarify  the  goals  of  program 
development.  These  questions  are:  (a)  Whose  goals  are  to  be  achieved  by 
the  program?  (b)  What  problem  is  the  program  attempting  to  solve?  (c) 
What  assumptions  are  being  made  about  the  motivation  and  other  personal 
characteristics  of  those  workers  Involved  in  the  program?  (d)  What  goals 
are  Ignored  by  the  program?  ^ 

In  hospital  food  service,  according  to  Hubbard  and  Donaldson, ^  the 
role  of  the  dietitian  has  expanded  both  in  scope  and  direction.  They 
insisted  that,  as  executives,  dietitians  must  learn  and  practice  the  art  of 
delegating. 

As  early  as  1943,  the  American  Dietetic  Association  (ADA)  recognized 
the  need  for  delegating  dietitians'  duties  to  nonprofessional  personnel  to 
allow  dietitians  to  concentrate  on  performing  those  duties  for  which  they  were 
professionally  trained. ^ 

The  concept  of  delegating  supervisory  functions  gave  rise  to  the 
proposal  that  certain  workers  could  be  recruited  to  perform  certain  clinical 
tasks  being  performed  by  dietitians.  Therefore,  in  1954,  the  ADA  undertook 
the  task  of  identifying  and  listing  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  key 
food  service  personnel. 

In  March  1965, the  duties  outlined  for  dietitians,  food  service 
supervisors  and  dietary  clerks  in  1954^  were  reviewed  and  revised  by 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  American  Dietetic  Association  who 


^Quinn,  "Program  Development  for  the  Work  Place,"  p.  2. 

^Hubbard  and  Donaldson,  "Estimating  Professional  Manpower  Needs  for 
Hospital  Dietary  Departments,"  p.  211. 

^Duties  and  Responsibilities,"  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic 
Association  39  (July  1954): 362. 

‘^Duties  and  Responsibilities  in  the  Department  of  Dietetics," 
Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  46  (March  1965) :179. 


^"Duties  and  Responsibilities,"  p.  692. 
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recommended  that  dietitians  use  these  job  descriptions  to  assess 
their  personal  performance  and  to  move  toward  upgrading  and  improving  both 
their  own  performance  and  that  of  their  employees.  It  was  recommended  that 
dietitians  begin  to  make  delegation  a  reality  by  putting  it  into  practice. 

Kline  and  Dowling^  identified  delegation  as  a  process  of  reevaluation 
of  competencies  and  a  realignment  of  responsibilities  that  Involve  the 
sharing  of  duties  with  supportive  personnel.  They  conducted  a  study  to 
explore  the  Impact  of  educational  courses  in  influencing  the  delegation  of 
duties  to  dietary  supportive  personnel;  to  determine  how  the  role  of 
supportive  personnel  was  perceived  by  dietitians;  and  to  focus  attention  on 
the  utilization  of  supportive  personnel. 

While  analysis  of  the  data  revealed  that  thirty-seven  of  the  sixty- 
three  tasks  were  considered  delegable  by  the  dietitians  participating  in  the 
study,  the  report  of  their  actual  practice  failed  to  support  the  belief. 

These  investigators  found  that  the  association  between  American  Dietetic 
Association  approved  training  and  utilization  of  supportive  personnel  who 
successfully  completed  the  training  was  non-existent. 

Bodenhamer  and  Flrkey^  recommended  that  dietitians  begin  the 
delegating  process  with  a  thorough  and  detached  self-appraisal,  making  a 
careful  examination  of  their  dally  routine  to  determine  whether  they  are 
using  their  talents,  training,  and  experience  to  their  full  capacity  or  if 
they  are  engulfing  themselves  in  myriads  of  small  routine  tasks  that  could  be 
carried  out  by  intelligent,  trained  persons  without  professional  training. 

^A.  Joyce  Kline  and  William  D.  Dowling,  "Delegation  of  Duties  to 
Hospital  Dietary  Supportive  Personnel,"  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic 
Association  60  (March  1972) :202. 

^Grace  S.  Bodenhamer  and  Jane  S.  Fir key,  "The  Who  and  What  of 
Delegation,"  Hospitals  62  (16  September  1958): 62. 
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Loring^  urged  thet  the  teiiq>tatlon  to  provide  training  and  to 
delegate  to  non-management  personnel,  only  those  duties  that  no  one  else 
wants  to  do,  be  resisted.  She  recognized  that  most  jobs  require  some 
routine  maintenance  tasks,  but  when  a  job  consists  of  nothing  but  maintenance 
tasks,  the  employee  may  soon  become  resentful  and  Ineffective,  particularly 
If  the  employee  was  made  to  believe  that  he  would  take  on  a  position  of 
responsibility.  She  added  that  idille  dead-end  programs  are  a  pitfall,  care 
must  be  exercised  in  avoiding  the  making  of  promises  %rhlch  caimot  be  kept. 

She  warned  that  the  delegation  of  managerial  duties  to  enlisted  personnel 
will  also  necessitate  a  change  In  the  role  of  the  manager  In  which  case, 
meaningful  professional  work  must  be  available  (especially  to  the  very  young 
professional)  to  fill  the  gap  created  by  delegation  of  tasks. 

Successful  delegation  requires  that  the  prospective  assignee  be 
given  training  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  perform  in  the  new  role.  Bell 
offered  advice  to  training  directors  which  food  service  executives  might  find 
helpful  when  considering  the  delegation  of  duties.  He  suggested  that 
trainers  consider  Initiating  a  career  planning  worksheet  to  guide  them  in 
their  human  resource  development  efforts,  by  considering  the  following 
questions  (for  which  answers  will  be  sought)  for  Inclusion  In  the  worksheet: 

1.  What  are  the  areas  requiring  further  development? 

2.  What  are  the  areas  of  greatest  strength? 

3.  Where  does  the  subordinate  aspire  to  be  In  one  year,  five  years? 

4.  What  have  I  done  to  aid  the  subordinate  In  overcoming  his  area  of 
deficiency? 

5.  What  have  I  done  to  decrease  the  area  of  deficiency? 

^Kate  Lorlng,  "Training  Health  Careerist  In  a  Service  Setting," 
Journal  of  Nursing  Adhnlnlstratlon  11  (January- February  1972): 59. 
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6.  What  development  activities  has  the  subordinate  already  been 
involved  in? 

7.  How  can  the  work  environment  within  my  control  be  altered  to  enhance 
the  subordinate's  development? 

8.  Of  those  subordinates  under  my  supervision,  who  would  most  likely  be 
my  replacement? 

9.  What  has  been  done  to  prepare  this  subordinate  to  take  my  place? 

10.  What  should  be  done  to  prepare  this  subordinate  to  take  my  place? ^ 

Perception 

Day^  defined  perception  as  the  organism's  maintenance  of  contact  with 
Its  environment.  Its  Internal  state,  and  Its  postures  and  movements.  He 
Insisted  that  all  living  beings  must  maintain  this  contact  with  events  In  the 
Interest  of  environmental  adaptation  and  survival. 

Welntraub  and  Walker^  maintained  that  the  Individual's  perception  of 
the  world  Is  something  that  he  constructs  from  whatever  Information  ig 
available  to  him. 

Schneider  asserted  that  the  more  conditions  fulfill  some  system  of 
needs  or  values  the  Individuals  holds,  the  more  satisfied  he  or  she  Is  apt  to 
be.  He  maintained  that: 

Organizations,  like  people,  behave.  They  behave  towards  various  aspects 
of  their  Internal  and  external  environments  and  behave  differently 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  routine  and  non-routine  problems  that 


^Chlp  R.  Bell,  "Career  Planning  and  Development:  A  Resource  System," 
Training  and  Development  Journal  28  (August  1975); 32. 

^R.H.  Day,  H\iman  Perception  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1969), 

p.  1. 

^Daniel  J.  Welntraub  and  Edward  L.  Walker,  Perception  (Belmont, 
California:  Brooks/Cole  Publishing  Company,  1966),  p.  1. 
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confront  them.  The  concepts  people  form  of  their  organization  are  based 
on  abstractions  of  their  perception  of  the  ways  their  organizations 
behave. ^ 

Managing  the  human  component,  in  Likert's  judgement,  is  the  central 
and  most  important  task  of  management.  The  way  in  which  the  executive  and 
his  management  style  are  perceived  by  employees  will  influence  worker  job 
behavior.^  In  addition,  past  experiences,  expectations,  the  traditions  and 
values  of  the  work  group.  Intellectual  understanding,  the  concept  of  the  job, 
(what  one  thinks  is  supposed  to  be  done,  and  how  it  is  supposed  to  be  done), 
along  with  the  concept  of  the  organization  and  its  goals,  further  Impact  upon 
worker  perception.^ 

Orpen‘'  undertook  a  study  based  on  the  role  theory  that  the  behavior 
of  an  individual  in  a  given  position  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  expectations 
of  significant  others,  called  role  senders.  He  cited  the  expectations  of  the 
organization  as  constituting  a  significant  class  of  role  forces  impinging  on 
the  individual.  His  study  affirmed  his  hypothesis  that  individuals  assigned 
to  challenging  jobs  will  perform  better  than  those  assigned  to  non-challenging 
jobs. 

^Benjamin  Schneider,  Conceptualizing  Organizational  Climates. 

Research  Report  No.  7  (Arlington,  Virginia:  ERIC  Document  Production 
Service,  ED  097  530,  1974),  p.  8. 

^Rensls  Likert,  The  Human  Organization  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  1967),  p.  1. 

^Idem,  New  Patterns  of  Management  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  1961),  p.  98. 

‘‘Christopher  Orpen,  "The  Effect  of  Expectations  on  Managerial  Job 
Performance:  A  Four  Year  Longitudinal  Study  with  South  African  Business 
Managers,"  Journal  of  Psychology  93  (June  1974): 135. 
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King^  noted  that  soae  managers  perceive  their  employees  as 
Incapable  of  doing  anything  right  without  very  close  supervision,  and 
as  lazy,  unmotivated  or  lagging  behind  In  aptitude  or  skill  development. 

King  countered,  however,  that  employees  tend  to  perform  to  meet  their 
supervisor's  expectations  and  productivity  Is  high  or  low  contingent  upon 
them. 

Leavitt^  held  that  people,  as  human  beings,  are  alike  In  many 
respects;  having  Intellectual  faculties,  the  ability  to  learn,  remember  and 
to  make  Judgements;  having  senses  such  as  sight,  hearing,  ability  to  feel, 
smell,  and  taste;  and  experiencing  emotions  such  as  love,  hate,  anger,  fear, 
and  joy.  However,  each  Individual  lives  In  a  cultural  environment  which  is 
unique  and  differs  from  that  of  every  other  person.  Each  has  had 
experiences  that  are  unique  with  his  physical  care,  educational  opportunities, 
emotional  development,  and  attitude  formation. 

Perceptions  held  by  managers  Influence  managerial  behavior.  Some 
managers  experience  difficulty  In  changing  their  management  style  to  meet  new 
conditions.  Marshall^  asserted  that  many  problems  and  difficulties  are 
posed  for  people  when  they  attempt  to  operate  at  a  relationship  level  in  ways 
that  are  at  odds  with  their  philosophical  underpinnings  and  noted  the 
following  factors  which  may  bear  on  the  manager's  behavior: 

1.  People  hold  opinions,  attitudes,  and  beliefs  in  harmony  with  their 
group  memberships  and  Identifications,  and  the  more  homogenous  the 
social  environment,  the  more  intensely  they  hold  them. 


^Albert  S.  King,  "A  Review:  How  Supervisors'  Expectations  Affect 
Trainee  Performance,"  Training  In  Business  Industry  9  (August  1972} :30. 

^Harold  Leavitt,  Managerial  Psychology,  revised  edition,  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1962),  p.  5. 

^William  H.  Marshall,  "Educational  Directions,"  Journal  of  the 
American  Dietetic  Association  58  (June  1971): 509. 
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2.  Differences  In  opinions,  attitudes,  and  beliefs  among  Individuals  stem 
from  differences  In  residence,  ethnic  status,  and  social  class. 
Differences  are  also  note«rorchy  on  the  basis  of  age  and  sex. 

3.  Given  consistent  support  from  historical,  parental  groups,  .  .  . 
opinions,  attitudes,  and  beliefs  are  unlikely  to  change. 

4.  Opinions,  attitudes,  and  beliefs  change  more  slowly  than  actual 
behavior.  In  other  words,  an  individual  may  often  take  public 
positions  and  realize  t  he  Is  doing  so  that  his  private  beliefs  do 
not  support  or  condone  ^hem. 

5.  Where  the  real  world  and  the  motives  of  the  individual  are  at  odds, 
behavior  is  first  designed  to  bring  the  "real"  world  into  line  with 
the  motives.  But,  If  this  turns  out  to  be  impossible  .  .  .  the 
discrepancy  Is  reduced  by  appropriate  changes  In  the  perception  of 
reality  ....  The  ability  of  human  beings  to  change  a  subvert 
reality  Into  acceptable  channels  Is  a  matter  that  has  significant 
(human  resource  developmental)  Implications.^ 

McGregor^  maintained  that  the  way  a  business  Is  managed  determines  to 
a  great  extent  which  Individuals  are  perceived  to  have  potential,  and  how  they 
develop.  Moreover,  he  held  that  the  theoretical  assumptions  management  holds 
about  controlling  Its  human  resources  determine  the  whole  character  of  the 
operation.  A  major  task  of  management  Is  to  organize  human  effort  to 
achieve  the  economic  objectives  of  the  agency.  He  believed  that  the 
assumptions  a  manager  has  about  human  nature  and  human  behavior  will 
Influence  his  own  behavior  and  that  of  those  he  manages.^ 

Flne^*  noted  that  two  people  working  side  by  side  on  the  same  job  may 
have  different  perceptions  of  It.  For  one,  the  activity  is  merely  a  job; 
while  for  the  other.  It  Is  a  step  In  a  career  ladder.  This  difference  In 


^Ibid.,  pp.  510,  511. 

^Douglas  McGregor,  The  Human  Side  of  Enterprise  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  1960),  p.  3. 

3lbid.,  p.  41. 

** Sidney  A.  Fine,  Guidelines  for  the  Design  of  New  Careers  (Kalamazoo, 
Michigan:  W.E.  Upjohn  Institute,  September  1967),  p.  1. 
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perception  may  stem  from  the  job  title  where  one  worker  is  called  a  laborer, 
the  other  a  trainee.  One  worker  is  closely  supervised  and  told  everything 
he  must  do.  For  him,  the  work  is  simple  and  un challenging. 

If  the  first  worker  does  something  wrong,  he  may  be  dismissed.  A 
similar  incident  on  the  part  of  the  second  worker  may  result  in  special 
on-the-job  coaching.  The  first  worker  develops  feelings  of  insecurity, 
while  the  second  worker,  realizing  that  he  is  learning  data  that  will  lead 
to  a  trade  or  craft,  feels  relatively  secure. 

Work  may  be  viewed  as  any  activity  producing  something  of  value  to 
other  people.  Through  work  the  individual  is  enabled  to  satisfy  his 
phvsical  needs  by  providing  himself  and  his  family  with  food,  clothing  and 
shelter;  is  provided  a  sense  of  reality;  and  is  bound  to  the  conmunlty. 

Work  is  perceived  as  primarily  economic,  as  a  morale  dimension,  as  a 
determinant  of  status,  or  as  the  best  way  to  use  time. ^ 

Meaningful  work  contributes  to  one's  self-esteem,  to  the  sense  of 
fulfillment  through  mastery  of  self  and  the  environment,  and  to  the  sense 
that  one  is  valued  by  society.  It  becomes  a  powerful  force  in  shaping  an 
individual's  sense  of  identity. 

According  to  Levlnberg,^  perceptions  that  other  people  have  of 
positions  and  the  individuals  holding  them  influence  the  way  fellow 
citizens  feel  about  the  job,  and  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  recruitment. 

^W.E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research,  Work  in  America 
(Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  MIT  Press,  1973),  p.  1. 

^ Alvin  Levinberg,  "The  Job  as  the  Employee  Sees  It,"  Personnel 
Journal  52  (July  1973): 650. 
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McDowell^  commented  that  minority  group  members,  Mexican  Americans, 
Puerto  Ricans,  but  especially  Blacks,  have  been  perceived  as  lazy  and 
shiftless.  In  the  past,  it  has  been  the  members  of  these  groups  who  were 
hired  to  do  most  of  the  food  service  Jobs  below  the  professional  and  the 
supervisory  levels. 

Bellino,^  concerned  about  whether  food  service  is  still  viewed  as 
the  traditional  dtuaplng  ground  by  minorities,  conducted  a  nation-wide 
spot-check  on  Oriental,  Latin,  and  Black  members  of  the  industry  to  make  a 
determination.  He  found  that  minority  group  members  were  divided  into  the 
same  categories  as  the  general  working  society;  namely,  entrepreneurs, 
middle  management  and  lower  echelon.  The  study  revealed  for  all  three  groups, 
that  the  benefits  of  industriousness  cut  across  racial  lines  for  the 
entrepreneurs  who  tended  to  enjoy  their  work  and  to  have  a  high  perception 
of  the  industry.  At  the  lower  echelon,  workers  comments  were  negative  and 
complaints  were  common  about  low  wages,  little  advancement,  too  much  work, 
and  prejudices. 

Leverton^  acknowledged  that  barriers  and  borders  existed  in  food 
service  which  must  be  cleared  before  any  noticeable  recruitment  of  capable 
individuals  to  a  food  service  career  can  occur.  She  viewed  the  perception 
held  of  food  service  work  by  the  American  public  as  an  important  contribution 
commenting  that  an  individual  curious  about  a  food  service  career  may  often 
have  that  curlouslty  dissipated  by  the  disparaging  remarks  of  his 
'significant  others,'  parents,  siblings,  or  peers. 

^Ruth  McDowell,  "A  Commentary,"  Journal  of  Home  Economics  63 
(May  1971): 323. 

^ John  Bellino,  "Minority  View;  Dumping  Ground  or  Opportunity?," 
Institutions /Volume  Feeding  70  (15  March  1971); 33. 

^Leverton.  "What  is  Nutrition  Education,"  p.  18. 
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Hoecker's  perception  of  some  food  service  workers  did  not  appear  to 
be  the  type  that  would  encourage  an  individual  to  undertake  a  career  in  food 
service.  He  commented  that  "head  cooks  currently  employed  are  unskilled, 
totally  lacking  in  imagination,  and  even  disloyal,  undependable,  and 
Illiterate. 


The  food  service  Industry  which  is  included  among  the  top  four 
American  industries  has  experienced  difficulty  in  its  ability  to  recruit, 
train  and  retain  suitable  personnel  both  at  the  professional  and  non- 
professional  levels.  The  problem  was  said  to  be  attributable  to  the 
industry's  poor  public  image,  low  remuneration,  insufficient  training/ 
educational  opportunities  and  the  absence  of  career  patterns  and  career 
mobility. 

Food  service  was  viewed  as  big  business  and  should  take  Its  place 
along  with  other  American  Industries  In  attending  to  the  establishment  of 
viable  and  Interesting  careers. 

To  combat  the  problem, the  food  service  Industry  has  been  urged  to: 

1.  provide  appropriate  education/ training  to  personnel  at  every 
position  level,  and  to  realize  that  attention  to  the  development  of 

the  human  resources  Is  as  important  as  that  given  to  the  financial 
and  physical  resources  of  the  organization 

2.  provide  meaningful  work  for  non-management  personnel,  and  to 
consider  delegating  certain  duties  performed  by  management  to  this  group, 
providing  them  with  the  training  needed  to  carry  out  these  responsibilities 


^Hoecker,  "The  Future  of  the  Food  Service  Industry,"  p.  34. 
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3.  make  use  of  appropriately  trained  paraprofesslonal  personnel 

4.  provide  the  kind  of  training  to  Its  managers  which  will  enable 
them  to  help  employees  meet  both  personal  and  organizational  goals  and 

5.  take  positive  steps  to  eradicate  the  poor  Image  currently  held 
of  work  In  the  Industry, 

Finally,  It  has  been  recognized  that  people,  both  managers  and 
employees,  behave  according  to  their  perception.  The  way  Its  managers 
perceive  the  organization,  themselves  and  their  employees  determine 
their  own  job  behavior  and  Influences  employee  productivity. 


CHAPTER  III 


DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 

Introduction 

The  following  discussions  are  presented  In  this  chapter: 

1.  the  design  of  the  study 

2.  the  methodology 

3.  the  development  of  the  survey  Instrument 

4.  the  selection  of  participants,  and 

5.  the  data  format 

The  study  consisted  of  a  descriptive  survey  using  a  mailed 
questionnaire  which  was  field  tested  prior  to  distribution  In  the  survey 
phase. ^  The  responses  to  the  questionnaire  were  recorded  and  the  recordings 
studied  to  discover  their  meanings.^ 

Respondents  were  described  by  sex,  age-group,  years  of  Army  Hospital 
Food  Service  work  experience,  type  facility  to  which  assigned,  and  whether 
there  were  enlisted  personnel  assigned  within  their  general  work  area  who 
were  trained  at  the  dietetic  technician  (associate's  degree)  level  or 
trained  at  the  dietetic  assistant  level.  The  whole  population  of  active 
duty  Army  dietitians  was  surveyed;  the  frequencies  and  percentages  of  their 
responses  tabulated  In  task  groups  and  Interpreted. 

^Leedy,  Practical  Research,  p.  79. 

2lbld.,  p.  80. 
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Methodology 

The  methodology  included  a  selected  review  of  the  literature  of 
topics  pertinent  to  the  study;  the  development  of  a  questionnaire  which  was 
field  tested;  identification  of  the  population  to  be  surveyed;  selection  of  a 
random  sample  for  participation  in  the  field  test;  a  study  of  the  returns 
from  field  test  participants  to  determine  refinements  required  in  the 
instrument  and/or  the  instructions;  and  distribution  of  the  questionnaire  for 
the  survey  by  mail.  The  response  frequencies  (F)  for  the  survey  were  tallied 
and  the  percentages  (P)  calculated  based  on  total  number  of  usable  returns. 

The  field  test  was  made  to  determine  the  suitability  of  the  format  of 
the  questionnaire,  the  amount  of  time  required  for  its  coiiq>letlon,  and  the 
clarity  of  the  instructions. 

Field  test  participants  were  mailed  one  copy  each  of  the:^ 

1.  Letter  to  Participants  in  the  Field  Test 

2.  Instructions  to  Field  Test  Participants 

3.  Memorandum  to  Dietitians 

4.  Preliminary  Instructions  for  Completing  the  Questionnaire 

5.  Preliminary  General  Information  Sheet 

6.  The  Questionnaire 

In  addition  to  the  Memorandum  for  Dietitians  and  the  Questionnaire, 
the  chief  and/or  only  dietitian  assigned  were  mailed  one  copy  each  of  the:^ 

1.  Instructions  to  Chief  and/or  Only  Dietitian  Assigned 

2.  Revised  General  Information  Sheet 

3.  Revised  Instructions  for  Completing  the  Questionnaire 

^Appendices,  A,  B,  D,  E,  G,  and  I. 

^Appendices,  C,  F,  H,  and  I. 


The  remaining  participants  were  mailed  a  copy  of  the  Memorandum, 
the  Questionnaire  and  one  copy  each  of  Items  two  and  three  above. 

From  the  responses  given.  Inventories  of  Tasks  Identified  by 
Dietitians  For  Delegation  or  Retention  were  developed  which  showed,  for  each 
task,  the  number  of  participating  dietitians  who  favored  delegation  or 
retention. 


Development  of  the  Survey  Instrument 

The  mailed  questionnaire,  due  to  low  returns.  Is  poorly  favored  as  a 
tool  for  gathering  research  data.^  Kerlinger^  Identified  the  lack  of  response 
and  the  Inability  to  check  responses  given  as  two  defects  occurring  with  the 
mailed  questionnaire,  with  "the  defect  of  low  return  serious  enough  to  make 
the  questionnaire  worse  than  useless".^ 

Leedy,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  mailed  questionnaire 
could  succeed  to  the  extent  that  its  success  was  planned  and  offered  the 
following  guidelines  for  employing  a  questionnaire 

1.  Use  language  that  is  unmistakably  clear  to  solicit  precisely 
what  the  researcher  wishes  to  learn. 

2.  Design  the  questionnaire  to  fulfill  a  specific  research  objective. 

He  reminded  researchers  that  the  mailed  questionnaire  is  a  request  to 

the  -addressee  for  a  gift  of  time  and  effort  along  with  the  favor  of  a  reply. 
For  these  reasons,  he  advocated  several  important  considerations  in 
questionnaire  construction: 

^Leedy,  Practical  Research,  p.  81. 

^Ker linger.  Foundations  of  Behavioral  Research,  p.  414. 

^Ibid.,  p.  414. 

“^Leedy,  Practical  Research,  p.  91. 
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1.  Be  courteous  and  begin  the  request  with  "please". 

2.  Make  the  Instrument  as  simple  and  as  easy  to  read  and  respond 
to  as  possible. 

3.  Think  of  the  other  fellow  by  putting  oneself  in  the  place  of  the 
respondent.  What  reactions  can  be  expected  from  the  request? 

4.  Address  questions  to  unlversals  rather  than  specifics;  to  general 
problems  and  concerns  rather  than  purely  local  conditions. 

5.  Make  it  brief  soliciting  only  those  data  essential  to  the 
research  project. 

6.  Accompany  the  questionnaire  with  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope . 

7.  Offer  to  send  the  participants  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
study  if  desired.^ 

Due  to  the  geographical  location  of  the  Army  dietitians  (across  the 
United  States,  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East)  the  decision  was  made  to  use  the 
mailed  questionnaire  for  this  study. 

The  task  statements,  as  they  are  written  in  ST  8-505  Handbook  for 
Army  Dietetic  Internships,  were  used  to  compile  the  questionnaire.  The 
format  of  the  Instrument  was  adapted  from  samples  provided  by  Leedy.^  Two 
extra  sheets  were  Included  with  the  questionnaire,  one  for  comments  and  the 
other  for  the  addition  of  tasks  not  Included  in  the  handbook. 

Selection  of  Participants 

The  November  1975  Dietitian  Section  Roster  listed  the  names  of  167 
dietitians  excluding  the  investigator.  Most  Army  dietitians  are  assigned  to 
hospitals  that  are  either  a  part  of  a  Medical  Center  coiiq>lex  or  designated  as 

I 

Medical  Department  Activities.  Medical  Centers  are  self-contained.  Army 


Ibid. ,  p.  92. 
^Ibld.,  p.  89. 
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Medical  Installations  directly  funded  by  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General; 
while  Medical  Department  Activities  are  satellites  of  non-medical  Army  Posts 
(Installations)  depending  upon  them  for  funding  and  operational  support.  A 
few  dietitians  are  assigned  to  duties  that  are  not  a  part  of  hospital  food 
service  activities. 

Of  the  167  dietitians  listed,  twenty-one  were  assigned  to  non-hospital 
food  service  activities  and  sixty-three  and  eighty-three  were  assigned  to 
Medical  Centers  and  Medical  Department  Activities,  respectively.  Whether  a 
dietitian  is  assigned  as  the  chief  was  not  considered  germane  to  this  study 
because  dietitians  are  constantly  shifting  positions  and  assignments  among 
Medical  Centers,  Medical  Department  Activities,  and  other  non-hospital  food 
service  assignments. 

Under  the  current  organization  of  the  Medical  Department,  dietitians 
assigned  within  the  Continental  United  States  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Dietetic  Consultant,  Health  Service  Command;  while  those  assigned  overseas, 
and  outside  the  continental  limits  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Chief, 
Dietitian  Section,  Array  Medical  Specialist  Corps,  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General.  Consequently,  authorization  (in  the  form  of  a  Memorandum  to 
Dietitians)  to  make  the  survey  was  obtained  from  both  sources  (Appendix  D). 

According  to  Nadler,^  one  way  of  assuring  the  success  of  a  program 
is  to  involve  those  individuals  responsible  for  its  iiiq>lementation  in  every 
step  of  the  planning  process.  Since  the  active  duty  Army  dietitians  have 
the  Information  and  the  incentive  to  contribute  to  the  determination  of 

^Leonard  Nadler,  "Support  Systems  for  Training",  Training  and 
Development  Journal,  25  October  1971:4. 
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delegable  tasks  plans  were  made  to  Include  all  of  them  in  the  survey  to  offer 
them  the  opportunity  to  determine  the  possibility  of  delegating  their  tasks. 

Participation  in  both  the  field  test  and  the  survey  was  limited  to 
dietitians  who  were: 

1.  active  duty  Army  dietitians  cind 

2.  graduates  of  a  dietetic  internship  approved  by  the  American 
Dietetic  Association. 

A  systematic  sampling  technique^  was  used  to  obtain  a  representative 
sample  of  the  population  of  active  duty  Am^  dietitians  to  participate  in 
the  field  test.  The  selection  process  proceeded  as  follows: 

1.  Four  containers  were  labeled,  the  first  with  'Medical  Center' 
the  second  with  'Medical  Department  Activity'  the  third  with  'Other',  and 
the  fourth  with  'Numbers  One  through  Twenty-one'. 

2.  The  names  of  the  dietitians  on  the  November  1975  Dietitian 
Section  Roster  were  arranged  according  to  facility  and  by  rank  in  descending 
order.  To  assure  an  appropriate  dispersion  of  rank,  each  name  was  written 
on  a  slip  of  paper  which  was  folded  and  placed  in  the  container  representing 
the  type  facility  to  which  the  dietitian  was  assigned. 

3.  The  slips  were  thoroughly  mixed  in  each  of  the  first  three 
containers.  Then,  from  one  container  at  a  time,  the  slips  were  drawn, 
(without  revealing  the  names)  numbered  (one  through  sixty-three  for  the 
Medical  Centers,  one  through  eighty-three  for  the  Medical  Department 
Activities,  and  one  through  twenty-one  for  other  assignments)  and  stacked 
in  nimerlcal  order. 

^Leedy,  Practical  Research,  p.  104. 
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4.  Slips  of  paper  were  numbered  one  through  twenty-one,  folded 
and  placed  in  the  fourth  container  and  thoroughly  mixed.  One  slip  was 
drawn  which,  when,  unfolded,  contained  the  number  nineteen. 

5.  In  each  group,  the  name  slip  of  the  dietitians  with  the  number 
nineteen  and  each  nineteenth  name  slip  thereafter  was  selected  resulting 
in  a  sample  of  eight  dietitians  (three  from  Medical  Centers,  four  from 
Medical  Department  Activities,  and  one  from  other  assignments)  as  field 
test  participants. 

Survey  packets  were  then  assembled  and  mailed  to  the  eight  field 
test  participants.  Within  fourteen  days  of  the  mailing,  all  had  collated 
and  returned  their  packets.  According  to  their  reports,  an  average  of 
twenty-nine  minutes  was  spent  in  completing  the  questionnaire  with  the 
greatest  expenditure  being  ninety  minutes  and  the  least  being  ten. 

The  questionnaire  format  was  found  satisfactory.  However,  a  change 
in  format  of  the  general  information  sheet  was  suggested  (Appendix  F)  along 
with  a  recommendation  that  the  instructions  for  completing  the  questionnaire 
limit  the  number  of  responses  to  one  for  each  task  statement  (Appendix  H) . 

Data  Format 

Analysis  of  data  was  made  as  follows: 

1.  Number  of  survey  packets  distributed  and  returned 

2.  Sex 

a)  Number  and  percent  of  males 

b)  Number  and  percent  of  females 

3 .  Age  Group 

a)  Number  and  percent  18-30  years 

b)  Number  and  percent  31-45  years 
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c)  Number  and  percent  46  years  and  over 

4.  Years  of  Army  Hospital  Food  Service  Work  Experience 

a)  Nuiid>er  and  percent  with  less  than  1  year 

b)  Number  and  percent  with  1-12  years 

c)  Number  and  percent  with  13  years  and  over 

5.  Type  Facility  to  which  assigned 

a)  Number  and  percent  to  Medical  Centers 

b)  Number  and  percent  to  Medical  Department  Activities 

c)  Number  and  percent  in  other  assignments 

6.  Enlisted  personnel  assigned  who  are  trained  as  dietetic 
technicians  and/or  as  dietetic  assistants 

a)  Number  and  percent  responding  -  yes 

b)  Number  and  percent  responding  -  no 

7.  Responses  to  the  questionnaire  with  the  nuiid}er  and  percent  of 
responses  to  each  task  by  function 

The  age  group  and  years  of  experience  categories  (items  3  and  4  above) 
were  determined  after  a  careful  study  of  the  November  1975  Dietitians  Section 
Roster. 

A  discussion  of  the  data  covered  in  items  1  through  7  agove  is 
presented  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV 


DATA  AND  ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

A  description  of  the  respondents,  the  data,  the  analysis,  and  the 
findings  are  presented  In  this  chapter. 

Upon  completion  of  the  field  test,  survey  packets  were  mailed  to  the 
remaining  dietitians.  While  Kerllnger^  observed  that  most  researchers  must 
often  content  themselves  with  mailed  questionnaire  returns  of  50  to  60 
percent,  a  goal  for  a  70  percent  return  was  set  for  this  study. 

Description  of  the  Respondents 

The  'F*  and  ’P'  in  tables  1  through  6  indicate  the  frequency  (number) 
and  the  percentage,  respectively.  Table  1  shows  a  distribution  of  159  (100 
percent)  survey  packets;  the  return  of  123  (77  percent)  usable  ones.  Seven 
surveys  could  not  be  scored  while  29  were  not  returned. 

TABLE  1 

SURVEY  PACKETS  DISTRIBUTED  AND  RETURNED 


F 

P 

Distributed 

159 

100 

Usable  Returns 

123 

77 

^Kerlinger,  Foundations  of  Behavioral  Research,  p.  414. 
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The  sex,  age  group,  years  of  Army  Hospital  Food  Service  work 
experience,  the  type  facility  to  which  assigned  and  the  training  level  of  the 
enlisted  personnel  with  whom  the  respondents  work  are  shown  in  appropriate 
tables. 

Of  the  respondents,  females  (96  or  78  percent)  outnumbered  males 
(27  or  22  percent)  more  than  3  to  1,  indicating  a  primary  staffing  of  Ars^ 
Hospital  Food  Service  by  female  dietitians  (table  2) . 

TABLE  2 
SEX 


F 

P 

Male 

27 

22 

Female 

96 

78 

total 

123 

100 

Seventy-nine  (64  percent)  respondents  were  in  the  18-30  year  age 
group,  32  (26  percent)  in  the  31  to  45  year  age  group  and  12  (10  percent)  in 
the  46  years  and  over  group  (table  3).  Most  respondents.  111  (90  percent) 
were  under  46  years  of  age,  indicating  a  young  staff. 

TABLE  3 
AGE  GROUP 


F 

P 

18 

to  30 

years 

79 

64 

31 

to  45 

years 

32 

26 

46 

years 

and  over 

12 

10 

total 

123 

100 

six  respondents  (5  percent)  reported  less  than  1  year  of  Array  Hospital 
Food  Service  work  experience;  91  respondents,  the  majority  (74  percent),  1  to 
12  years;  and,  26  respondents  (21  percent)  13  years  and  over  (cable  4). 

TABLE  4 

YEARS  OF  ARMY  HOSPITAL  FOOD  SERVICE  WORK  EXPERIENCE 


F 

P 

Less  than  1  year 

6 

5 

1-12  years 

91 

74 

13  years  and  over 

26 

21 

total 

123 

100 

Most  of  the  respondents,  112  (91  percent),  were  assigned  to  Medical 
Centers  and  Medical  Department  Activities,  with  44  (36  percent)  assigned  to 
Medical  Centers;  the  greater  number,  68  (55  percent)  to  Medical  Department 
Activities;  and  the  least,  11  (9  percent)  to  other  non-hospital  food  service 
operations  (table  5) . 


TABLE  5 

TYPE  FACILITY  TO  WHICH  ASSIGNED 


F 

P 

Medical  Center 

44 

36 

Medical  Department  Activity 

68 

55 

Other 

11 

9 

total 

123 

100 

Table  6  shows  that  while  most  respondents,  100  (81  percent),  reported 


having  no  enlisted  personnel  assigned  who  were  trained  at  the  dietetic 
technician  (associate’s  degree)  level,  23  (19  percent)  reported  having  them. 
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Half  of  the  respondents,  61  (50  percent),  reported  having  enlisted 
personnel  trained  at  the  dietetic  assistant  level;  while  another  half,  62 
(50  percent),  reported  having  none. 


TABLE  6 

TRAINING  LEVEL  OF  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 


Yes 

No 

F 

P 

F 

P 

Dietetic 

Technician  Level 

23 

19 

100 

81 

Dietetic 

Assistant  Level 

61 

50 

62 

50 

Data 

The  frequencies  (F)  and  percentages  (P)  of  responses  made  by  the 
respondents  are  presented  In  appropriate  tables.  While  the  tables  show 
'uncertain'  responses,  only  those  tasks  to  which  such  responses  were  made  by 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  respondents  are  discussed. 

Responses  to  tasks  3  to  5,  7  to  22,  30,  35,  38,  41,  48  to  50,  55, 

57,  66,  68,  69  and  72  to  74  did  not  add  up  to  123  because  from  1  to  as  many  as 
5  respondents  either  gave  no  response  or  unusable  ones.  Figures  for 
percentages  were  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  whole  number. 

Among  the  administrative  tasks  (table  7) ,  responses  were  made  under 
each  of  the  four  categories  (dietetic  technician,  dietetic  assistant, 
dietitian  and  uncertain).  In  this  group,  17  (14  percent)  respondents  gave 
'uncertain'  responses  to  task  4.  Nevertheless,  the  greater  number  of 
respondents  allocated  the  7  tasks  to  the  dietitian  by  93,  95,  57,  48,  74,  66 


and  58  percent. 
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TABLE  7 

RESPONSES  TO  ADMINISTRATIVE  TASKS 


TASK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

Responses  | 

c 

ca 

O  fl 
•H  U 

W  -H 

0)  C 
JS 

0)  U 
•H  0) 

O  H 

AJ 

o  c 

•H  cd 

U  AJ 

0)  0) 

4J  -W 

0)  CD 

Dietitian 

Uncertain 

,F 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

Bi 

1 

Establish  goals  and  objectives  for  the  food 
service  organization. 

1 

1 

B 

1 

1 

93 

B 

3 

2 

Establish  and  adjust  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  food  service  organization. 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

95 

2 

2 

3 

Develop  and  Implement  local  policies  and 
procedures  for  operating  the  organization. 

22 

18 

23 

19 

— 

70 

57 

_i 

B 

6 

4 

Establish  and  maintain  harmonious  inter-  and 
Intradepartmental  relationship . 

17 

14 

29 

24 

59 

L_ 

1 

iH 

17 

14 

5 

Perform  long  and  short  range  planning  regarding 
all  activities  in  the  food  service  organization. 

14 

11 

10 

8 

1 

1 

B 

6 

6 

Coordinate  all  activities  in  the  food  service 
organlzat ion. 

21 

1 

17 

a 

1 

B 

■ 

7 

Control  organizational  activities  by  setting 
standards,  measuring  performance,  evaluating  to 
determine  if  standards  are  met,  and  taking 
appropriate  action. 

1 

I 

24 

1 

1 

■I 

1 

8 

Among  the  personnel  management  tasks  (table  8) ,  responses  were  made 
under  each  category,  except  for  task  17  to  which  no  'uncertain'  responses  were 
given.  In  this  group,  the  greater  number  of  respondents  allocated  tasks  as 
follows:  tasks  8,  10,  11,  13  and  21  to  the  dietitian  by  67,  54,  38,  47  and  44 
percent;  tasks  9,  12  and  15  through  20  to  the  dietetic  assistant  by  34,  66, 

59,  61,  80,  79,  61  and  63  percent:  and  both  tasks  14  and  22  to  the  dietetic 
technician  by  38  percent. 
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TABLE  8 

RESPONSES  TO  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  TASKS 


TASK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

Response 

Dietetic 

Technician 

Dietetic 

Assistant 

Dietitian 

Uncertain 

11 

El 

11 

Q 

D 

a 

a 

8 

Determine  manpower  requirements. 

19 

15 

15 

12 

82 

67 

5 

_ 

1 

9 

Prepare  and  maintain  task  lists «  and  standards 
of  performance;  review  job  descriptions  and 
make  recommendations. 

37 

30 

42 

34 

36 

29 

1 

6 

10 

Communicate  with  appropriate  agencies. 

23 

19 

28 

23 

66 

54 

5 

1 

11 

Interview  and  select. 

26 

21 

43 

35 

47 

38 

5 

1 

12 

Plan  for  and  conduct  orientation  of  new 
personnel. 

27 

22 

81 

66 

9 

1 

5 

B 

13 

Assess  education  and  training  needs. 

31 

25 

30 

24 

58 

1 

3 

2 

14 

Plan  and  conduct  education  and  training 
programs . 

m 

38 

46 

37 

23 

1 

5 

1 

15 

Evaluate  performance. 

22 

18 

73 

59 

20 

16 

■ 

6 

16 

Counsel  personnel  with  regard  to  performance, 
adherence  to  organizational  policies,  career 
potential,  personal  goals!,  and  job-related 
personal  problems. 

23 

19 

75 

61 

18 

15 

6 

5 

17 

Schedule  personnel. 

18 

15 

99 

80 

5 

1 

■ 

B 

18 

Supervise  performance. 

20 

1 

97 

79 

3 

1 

19 

Supervise  preparation  and  maintenance  of 
personnel  records. 

3? 

_ 

1 

75 

13 

11 

B 

B 

20 

Initiate  personnel  actions  relative  to 
promotion,  commendation  and  discipline. 

1 

1 

77 

• 

14 

11 

21 

Serve  as  management  representative  in  activities 
Involved  in  union-management  relationship. 

26 

I 

34 

54 

44 

B 

B 

22 

Perform  work  methods  analyses. 

1 

i 

31 

1 

27 

22 

3 

2 

73 


Responses  to  the  financial  management  tasks  (table  9)  were  made 
under  each  category.  In  this  group,  the  greater  number  of  respondents 
allocated  tasks  as  follows:  tasks  23  and  26  to  the  dietitian  by  89  and  51 
percent:  and  tasks  24,  25  and  27  to  the  dietetic  assistant  by  53,  56  and  44 
percent . 


TABLE  9 

RESPONSES  TO  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  TASKS 


Response 


TASK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

Dietetic 

Technician 

Dietetic 

Assistant 

1 

Uncertain 

a 

a 

El 

o 

Q 

IS 

IS 

a 

23 

Plan  and  adjust  operating  budget  for  the  food 
organization  for  manpower,  equipment,  supplies, 
services,  and  other  operating  expenses. 

6 

5 

1 

6 

u 

u 

1 

1 

24 

Perform  cost  analysis  of  menus. 

41 

33 

65 

53 

15 

12 

2 

2 

25 

Maintain  financial  records  and  reports. 

35 

28 

69 

56 

17 

14 

2 

2 

26 

Establish  and  maintain  cost  control  procedures 
in  all  areas  of  the  food  service  organization. 

29 

24 

28 

23 

63 

51 

3 

2 

27 

Prepare  financial  reports. 

37 

30 

54 

30 

24 

2 

2 

Responses  were  made  to  the  menu  planning  tasks  (table  10)  under  each 
of  the  four  categories.  In  this  group,  the  greater  number  of  respondents 
allocated  tasks  as  follows:  tasks  28  and  29  to  the  dietitian  by  45  and  49 
percent;  tasks  30  and  32  to  the  dietetic  assistant  by  54  and  63  percent; 
and  task  31  to  the  dietetic  technician  by  46  percent. 


Uncertain 


7A 


TABLE  10 

RESPONSES  TO  MENU  PLANNINO  TASKS 


TASK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

Responses 

Dietetic 

Technician 

Dietetic 

Assistant 

Dietitian 

Uncertain 

El 

D 

11 

a 

a 

o 

11 

m 

28 

Plan  and  adjust  modified  diet  menus. 

- 1 

4.5 

37 

17 

14 

55 

45 

6 

5 

29 

Plan  and  adjust  regular  cycle  menus. 

42 

84 

28 

23 

48 

39 

E 

30 

Perform  cost  analyses  of  menus. 

39 

37. 

67 

54 

12 

10 

1 

I 

31 

Perform  nutritional  analysis  of  menus. 

1 

46 

11 

9 

44 

36 

11 

9 

32 

Conduct  food  acceptability  studies. 

40 

33 

77 

63 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Under  the  subsistence  management  tasks  (table  11) ,  responses  were  made 
under  each  category.  In  this  group,  the  greater  number  of  respondents 
allocated  tasks  as  follows:  task  34  to  the  dietitian  by  40  percent;  and  tasks 
33  and  35  through  39  to  the  dietetic  assistant  by  39,  47,  63,  58,  66  and  59 
percent. 

Responses  were  indicated  for  each  of  the  four  categories  among  the 
quality  food  production  tasks  (table  12) .  In  this  group,  the  greater  number 
of  respondents  allocated  tasks  as  follows:  tasks  40  and  41  to  the  dietitian 
by  55  and  41  percent;  and  tasks  42  through  47  to  the  dietetic  assistant  by 
37,  78,  60,  68,  53  and  47  percent. 
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TABLE  11 

RESPONSES  TO  SUBSISTENCE  MANAGEMENT  TASKS 


TASK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

Responses 

Dietetic 

Technician 

Dietetic 

Assistant 

Dietitian 

Uncertain 

D 

■1 

la 

D 

B 

B 

B 

33 

Establish  and  maintain  standards  for  quality  in 
food  supplies. 

26 

21 

48 

39 

37 

3 

2 

34 

Identify  and  evaluate  available  products  and 
select  the  most  economical  products  that  meet 
the  standards  and  needs  of  the  oreanlzatlon. 

27 

22 

45 

37 

49 

40 

2 

2 

35 

Establish  and  Implement  programs  for  advance 
requisition  of  food. 

31 

25 

58 

47 

32 

26 

fl 

1 

36 

Maintain  cost,  quality  and  security  controls 
over  the  receipt  and  storage  of  subsistence. 

28 

23 

77 

63 

15 

12 

3 

2 

37 

Establish  and  maintain  an  inventory  system. 

29 

24 

71 

58 

19 

15 

B 

3 

38 

Establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  processing 
and  issuing  of  subsistence. 

24 

20 

81 

66 

12 

10 

5 

B 

39 

Establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  record¬ 
keeping  with  regard  to  subsistence  supplies. 

32 

26 

73 

59 

13 

11 

5 

B 

Under  the  safety,  sanitation  and  security  tasks  (table  13),  responses 
were  made  in  all  categories.  In  this  group,  the  greater  number  of  respondents 
allocated  tasks  as  follows:  task  50  to  the  dietitian  by  40  percent;  and  tasks 
48  and  49  to  the  dietetic  assistant  by  47  and  49  percent. 

Under  the  equipment  management  and  space  design  tasks  (table  14) , 
responses,  except  for  task  59  to  which  no  'uncertain'  responses  were  given, 
were  made  under  each  category.  In  this  group,  the  greater  nuid}er  of 
respondents  allocated  tasks  as  follows;  tasks  51  through  55  and  62  to  the 
dietitian  by  63,  60,  52,  79,  70  and  63  percent:  and  tasks  56  through  61  to 
the  dietetic  assistant  by  57,  59,  70,  76,  74  and  75  percent. 
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TABLE  12 

RESPONSES  TO  QUALITY  FOOD  PRODUCTION  TASKS 


TASK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

Responses 

Dietetic 

Technician 

Dietetic 

Assistant 

Dietitian 

Uncertain 

a 

a 

El 

11 

El 

El 

El 

11 

40 

Establish  standards  for  quality  food  products. 

20 

16 

34 

28 

68 

55 

1 

1 

41 

Establish  and  maintain  standards  for  quality 
food  preparation,  distribution  and  service. 

21 

17 

45 

37 

51 

41 

5 

4 

42 

Establish  and  maintain  procedures  for  the 
development  and  use  of  standardized  recipes. 

34 

28 

46 

37 

39 

32 

4 

3 

43 

Plan  food  production  determining  what  and  how 
much  is  to  be  produced,  when  and  by  vdiom. 

19 

15 

96 

78 

5 

4 

3 

2 

44 

Judge  quality  of  food  products. 

27 

22 

74 

60 

16 

13 

6 

45 

Coordinate  labor,  materiel,  and  equipment 
utilization  in  food  preparation,  distribution 
and  service. 

16 

13 

84 

68 

20 

16 

3 

2 

46 

Establish  and  maintain  methods  and  procedures 
for  quality  food  preparation,  distribution  and 
service. 

29 

24 

65 

53 

25 

20 

I 

3 

47 

Establish  and  maintain  a  sysgem  of  record¬ 
keeping  relative  to  food  production  and  service. 

38 

■ 

58 

i 

21 

M 

6 

TABLE  13 


RESPONSES  TO  SAFETY,  SANITATION  AND  SECURITY  TASKS 


Establish  and  maintain  safety  standards  for  27 

operations,  facilities  and  food  service  personnel. 


Establish  and  maintain  sanitation  standards  for  27 
operations,  facilities  and  food  service 
personnel  _ 


Establish  and  maintain  procedures  for  security 
control  in  all  areas  of  the  food  service 
oreanlzatlon 
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TABLE  14 

RESPONSES  TO  EQUIPMENT  MANAGEMENT 
AND  SPACE  DESIGN  TASKS 


TASK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

Responses 

c 

« 

U 

1-1  u 

U  1-1 

0)  C 
■W  JS 

0)  u 
1-1  0> 
O  H 

u 
u  c 

•H  4 

4J 

9)  e 

4J  1-4 

«  <a 

Si? 

Dietitian 

Uncertain 

11 

■a 

■a 

■a 

■1 

n 

■a 

mm 

51 

Establish  equipment  and  materiel  requirements. 

13 

11 

31 

25 

77 

63 

2 

2 

52 

Determine  specifications  for  equipment  and 
materiel. 

21 

17 

26 

21 

74 

60 

2 

i 

53 

Identify  and  evaluate  available  equipment  and 
materiel  and  select  the  most  economical  Items 
that  meet  specifications. 

27 

22 

29 

24 

64 

52 

3 

2 

54 

Communicate  needs  for  equipment  and  materiel  to 
relevant  manufacturers  to  encourage  research 
and  development  In  this  area. 

9 

1 

16 

13 

97 

79 

1 

1 

55 

Establish  and  implement  long-range  programs  for 
procurement  of  new  and  replacement  equipment. 

18 

15 

16 

13 

86 

70 

2 

2 

56 

Maintain  cost,  quality,  and  security  controls 
over  the  receipt  and  storage  of  equipment  and 
materiel. 

38 

31 

I 

57 

14 

11 

1 

■ 

57 

Establish  and  maintain  an  Inventory  system. 

34 

28 

73 

59 

12 

10 

3 

2 

58 

Establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  Issue  and 
tum-ln . 

25 

m 

86 

70 

9 

1 

59 

Plan  and  Implement  a  program  for  continuing 
maintenance  of  equipment. 

25 

a 

1 

5 

1 

a 

1 

60 

Establish  and  maintain  standards  for  the 
operation  and  care  of  equipment. 

24 

20 

91 

74 

6 

2 

61 

Establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  record¬ 
keeping  relative  to  equipment  and  materiel. 

24 

20 

92 

1 

5 

1 

2 

a 

62 

Plan  for  and  evaluate  space  utilization  and 
equipment  placement. 

17 

14 

23 

19 

78 

63 

5 

4 

78 


For  the  nutritional  care  tasks  (table  15)  responses  were  given  under 
all  categories,  except  for  tasks  67  and  68  to  which  no  responses  were  given 
for  the  dietetic  assistant.  In  this  group,  the  greater  number  of  respondents 
allocated  tasks  as  follows:  tasks  63,  67  and  68  to  the  dietitian  by  88,  93 
and  69  percent;  and  tasks  64,  65,  66  and  69  to  the  dietetic  technician  by 
54,  47,  47  and  50  percent. 

TABLE  15 

RESPONSES  TO  NUTRITIONAL  CARE  TASKS 


TASK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

Responses 

Dietetic 

Technician 

Dietetic 

Assistant 

Dietitian 

Uncertain 

a 

a 

a 

Q 

a 

H 

a 

Ell 

63 

Plan,  Implement  and  evaluate  all  aspects  of 
nutritional  care  relative  to  Individual 
patients  and  consvilt  with  physicians  and  other 
members  of  the  health  care  team  In  this  regard. 

6 

5 

3 

2 

I 

88 

6 

5 

64 

Plan  individualized  patient  dietaries. 

66 

54 

11 

9 

37 

30 

9 

1 

65 

Evaluate  end  product  of  production  and  delivery 
systems  of  patient  dietaries  to  assure  that 
established  standards  are  met. 

58 

47 

34 

28 

26 

21 

5 

1 

66 

Provide  guidance  in  the  area  of  nutritional 
care  to  patients  relative  to  the  management  of 
their  dietaries. 

58 

47 

14 

11 

36 

29 

13 

11 

67 

Interpret  current  nutrition  information  to 
physicians  and  other  members  of  the  health  care 
team. 

5 

1 

1 

1 

i 

93 

3 

2 

68 

Provide  education  relative  to  nutrition  and  all 
aspects  of  food  selection  and  preparation  to 
Individuals  and  groups  both  in  the  institution 
and  community. 

32 

26 

1 

1 

85 

69 

5 

1 

69 

Establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  record¬ 
keeping  relative  to  nutritional  care. 

62 

50 

32 

26 

25 

20 

3 

2 

Under  the  educational  and  research  tasks  (table  16) ,  responses  were 
made  under  all  categories  for  task  70.  No  responses  were  made  to  task  71 
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under  the  dietetic  technician  or  the  dietetic  assistant  categories.  The 
greater  nu4)er  of  respondents  (88  and  98  percent)  allocated  both  tasks  70  and 
71  to  the  dietitian. 


TABLE  16 

RESPONSES  TO  EDUCATIONAL  AND  RESEARCH  TASKS 


TASK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

Responses  | 

Dietetic 

Technician 

Dietetic 

Assistant 

Dietitian 

Uncertain 

o 

a 

o 

a 

D 

a 

D 

D 

70 

Provide  academic  preparation  of  dietetic  and 
other  health  care  personnel.  This  Involves 
education  of  other  than  the  public  which  phase 
of  education  is  Included  in  a  task  in  the 
nutritional  care  area. 

5 

1 

5 

1 

1 

88 

5 

71 

Plan  and  implement  research  programs  relative  to 
the  practice  of  dietetics  in  such  areas  as 
nutrition,  education,  food  technology,  and 
administration. 

1 

1 

B 

1 

Jj 

98 

2 

2 

Responses  to  the  general  tasks  (table  17)  were  made  under  every 
category.  In  this  group,  the  greater  number  of  respondents  (46,  42  and  64 
percent)  allocated  tasks  72,  73  and  74  to  the  dietitian.  ’Uncertain* 
responses  were  given  to  task  72  by  15  percent  of  the  respondents,  to  task  73 
by  29  percent  and  to  task  74  by  15  percent. 

Among  the  74  tasks,  responses  were  given  to  each  of  the  four 
categories,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

1.  No  'uncertain*  responses  were  given  for  tasks  17  and  59. 

2.  No  responses  were  given  for  the  dietetic  assistant  for  tasks  67 

and  68. 

3.  No  responses  were  given  for  either  the  dietetic  technician  or  the 


dietetic  assistant  for  task  71. 
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TABLE  17 

RESPONSES  TO  GENERAL  TASKS 


TASK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

Responses 

u 

•H 

4J 

0) 

U 

OJ 

•H 

o 

c 

€d 

O 

•H 

c 

x: 

o 

0) 

H 

Dietetic 

Assistant 

Dietitian 

Uncertain 

a 

D 

o 

a 

El 

a 

a 

a 

72 

Establish  and  maintain  effective  communication 
with  Individuals  and  groups. 

22 

18 

24 

20 

56 

46 

18 

15 

73 

Participate  in  self-directed  program  of 
continuing  education  and  self  renewal. 

16 

13 

21 

17 

52 

42 

29 

24 

74 

Participate  In  activities  of  professional 
organizations  to  support  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  profession. 

8 

1 

12 

10 

79 

64 

19 

15 

Fifty-five  (45  percent)  respondents  made  conments.  Those  made  by  24 
(20  percent)  persons  who  gave  no  'uncertain*  responses  were  similar  to  the 
explanations  given  by  those  Individuals  making  'uncertain*  responses.  Many 
respondents  commented  on  the  difficulty  of  allocating  tasks  having  dual  or 
multiple  verbs  to  a  single  category  of  personnel  (Appendix  J). 

In  addition  to  the  comments,  1?  tasks  were  submitted  by  respondents 
for  inclusion  In  the  ST8-505  Handbook  for  Army  Dietetic  Internships  under  the 
research  function  (Appendix  K) . 

Analysis 

The  greater  number  of  respondents  allocated  tasks  as  follows: 

1.  all  7  administrative  tasks  to  the  dietitian 

2.  among  the  personnel  management  tasks,  5  to  the  dietitian,  8  to  the 
dietetic  assistant  and  2  to  the  dietetic  technician 

3.  among  the  financial  management  tasks,  2  to  the  dietitian  and  3  to 
the  dietetic  assistant 
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4.  among  the  menu  planning  tasks,  2  to  the  dietitian,  2  to  the 
dietetic  assistant  and  1  to  the  dietetic  technician 

5.  among  the  subsistence  management  tasks,  1  to  the  dietitian  and 
6  to  the  dietetic  assistant 

6.  among  the  quality  food  production  tasks,  2  to  the  dietitian  and 
6  to  the  dietetic  assistant 

7.  among  the  safety,  sanitation  and  security  tasks,  1  to  the 
dietitian  and  2  to  the  dietetic  assistant 

8.  among  the  equipment  and  space  design  tasks,  6  to  the  dietitian 
and  6  to  the  dietetic  assistant 

9.  among  the  nutritional  care  tasks,  3  to  the  dietitian  and  4  to 
the  dietetic  assistant 

10.  both  educational  and  research  tasks  to  the  dietitian  and, 

11.  the  three  general  tasks  to  the  dietitian. 

The  greater  number  of  respondents  allocated  34  of  the  74  tasks  to  the 
dietitian,  37  to  the  dietetic  assistant  and  3  to  the  dietetic  technician. 

The  median  of  responses  (that  point  that  divides  the  responses  with 
half  above  and  the  other  half  below)  for  delegation  (the  removal  of  the  task 
from  the  Job  description  of  the  dietitian  and  the  addition  of  it  to  the  job 
description  of  the  paraprofessional)  and  for  retention  (maintaining  the  task 
as  a  part  of  the  Job  description  of  the  dietitian)  were  computed  from  the 
percentages  (P)  shown  in  tables  7  through  17.  A  summary  of  the  task 
allocations  and  the  median  of  responses  are  shown  in  table  18. 

Inventories  of  tasks  identified  for  delegation  or  retention  were 
tabulated  according  to  task  group.  While  the  greater  number  of  respondents 
allocated  34  of  the  74  tasks  to  the  dietitian,  37  to  the  dietetic  assistant 
and  3  to  the  dietetic  technician,  for  purposes  of  further  analysis. 


UMMARY  OF  TASK  ALLOCATIONS  AND  MEDIAN 
RESPONSES  FOR  DELEGATION  AND  RETENTION 


82 


Totals 
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where  50  percent  or  more  of  the  respondents  chose  tasks  for  the  dietitian, 
such  tasks  were  listed  under  'Retain'  and  are  shown  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  tables.  Tasks  chosen  for  the  dietetic  assistant  and  the  dietetic 
technician  were  added  together.  Where  the  combined  responses  were  given  by 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  respondents,  such  responses  were  listed  under 
'Delegate'  and  are  shown  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  tables.  Those  tasks 
that  were  not  identified  by  50  percent  of  the  respondents  for  either 
delegation  or  retention  are  shown  as  the  last  item(s)  in  the  tables  where  the 
phenomenon  occurred. 

The  median  of  responses  was  interpreted  as  follows:  a)  moderate 
indication,  50  to  65  percent;  b)  strong  indication,  66  to  81  percent;  and  c) 
very  strong  indication,  82  percent  and  over. 

1.  Of  the  7  administrative  tasks  (table  19),  respondents  chose  to 
retain  6.  Task  4  was  given  17  (14  percent)  'uncertain'  responses  and  was 
identified  neither  for  delegation  nor  retention.  The  range  of  responses  for 
retention  of  the  6  tasks  was  from  57  to  95  percent  with  a  median  of  70 
percent.  Respondents  gave  a  strong  indication  (70  percent)  that  they  wanted 
to  retain  6.  They  were  uncertain  about  1  (task  4) . 

2.  Of  the  15  personnel  management  tasks  (table  20),  respondents 
chose  to  retain  2  and  to  delegate  12.  Task  21,  due  to  the  spread  of 
responses  among  the  personnel,  was  neither  selected  for  retention  nor 
delegation.  Responses  ranged  from  54  to  67  percent  for  retention  with  a 
median  of  70  percent.  For  delegation,  responses  ranged  from  50  to  95  percent 
with  a  median  of  79  percent.  Respondents  gave  a  strong  indication  (70  percent) 
that  they  wanted  to  retain  2  and  to  delegate  (79  percent)  12.  They  failed 

to  identify  task  21  for  delegation  or  retention. 
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TABLE  19 

INVENTORY  OF  AWttNISTRATIVE  TASKS  IDENTIFIED  BY 
DIETITIANS  FOR  DELEGATION  OR  RETENTION 


0) 

4J 

flO 

e 

eo 

•H 

0) 

CO 

rH 

iJ 

0) 

4) 

Q 

Establish  goals  and  objectives  for  the  food  service 
organization. 


Establish  and  adjust  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
food  service  organization. 


Develop  and  Implement  local  policies  and  procedures  for 
operating  the  organization. 


Perform  long  and  short  range  planning  regarding  all 
activities  In  the  food  service  organization. 


Coordinate  all  activities  In  the  food  service 
organization. 


ontrol  organizational  activities  by  setting  standards, 
measuring  performance,  evaluating  to  determine  If 
standards  are  met  and  taking  appropriate  action. 


Establish  and  maintain  harmonious  Inter-  and 
Intradepartmental  relationship. 


3.  Of  the  5  financial  management  tasks  (table  21),  respondents 

chose  to  retain  2  and  to  delegate  3.  Responses  for  retention  ranged  from  51 
to  89  percent  and  from  74  to  86  percent  for  delegation.  The  median  was  70 
percent  for  retention  and  85  percent  for  delegation.  Respondents  gave  a 
strong  Indication  (70  percent)  that  they  wanted  to  retain  2  and  a  very  strong 
Indication  (85  percent)  for  the  delegation  of  3. 

4.  Respondents  chose  to  delegate  the  5  menu  planning  tasks  (table  22). 
The  range  of  responses  for  delegation  was  from  50  to  95  percent  with  a 
median  of  57  percent.  Respondents  gave  a  moderate  Indication . (57  percent) 
that  they  wanted  to  delegate  all  of  them. 
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TABLE  20 

INVENTORY  OF  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  TASKS  IDENTIFIED  BY 
DIETITIANS  FOR  DELEGATION  OR  RETENTION 


TASK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

Delegate 

Retain 

o 

13 

n 

o 

8 

Determine  manpower  requirements. 

1 

B 

a 

fl 

1 

10 

Communicate  with  appropriate  agencies. 

B 

B 

54 

9 

Prepare  and  maintain  task  lists  and  standards  of 
performance;  review  Job  descriptions  and  make 
recommendations  for  Job  descriptions. 

79 

64 

B 

fl 

11 

Interview  and  select. 

69 

56 

fl 

1 

12 

Plan  for  and  conduct  orientation  of  new 
personnel. 

i 

88 

B 

B 

13 

Assess  education  and  training  needs. 

61 

50 

B 

1 

14 

Plan  and  conduct  education  and  training  programs. 

93 

76 

B 

B 

15 

Evaluate  performance. 

95 

77 

B 

B 

16 

Counsel  personnel  with  regard  to  performance, . adherence 
to  organizational  policies,  career  potential,  personal 
eoals.  and  lob-related  personal  problems. 

98 

80 

B 

fl 

17 

Schedule  personnel. 

B 

95 

B 

18 

Supervise  performance. 

95 

B 

fl 

19 

Supervise  preparation  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
records . 

g 

87 

B 

B 

20 

Initiate  personnel  actions  relative  to  promotion, 
commendation  and  discipline. 

85 

B 

fl 

22 

Perform  work  methods  analyses. 

92 

75 

B 

fl 

21 

Serve  as  management  representative  In  activities  Involved 

In  union-management  relationship. 

B 

1 

fl 

1 

TABLE  21 


INVENTORY  OF  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  TASKS  IDENTIFIED 
BY  DIETITIANS  FOR  DELEGATION  OR  RETENTION 


TASK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

Delegate 

Retain 

o 

a 

o 

Oi 

23 

Plan  and  adjust  budget  for  the  food  organization  for 
manpower,  equipment,  supplies,  services  and  other 
operating  expenses. 

B 

B 

21 

89 

26 

Establish  and  maintain  cost  control  procedures  in  all 
areas  of  the  food  service  organization. 

1 

B 

63 

51 

24 

Perform  cost  analysis  of  menus. 

B 

B 

25 

Maintain  financial  records  and  reports. 

B 

B 

27 

Prepare  financial  reports. 

91 

74 

B 

— 

TABLE  22 

INVENTORY  OF  MENU  PLANNING  TASKS  IDENTIFIED 
BY  DIETITIANS  FOR  DELEGATION  OR  RETENTION 


TASK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

Delegate 

Retain 

a 

B 

B 

Oi 

28 

Plan  and  adjust  modified  diet  menus. 

62 

50 

B 

1 

29 

Plan  and  adjust  regular  cycle  menus. 

70 

57 

B 

B 

30 

Perform  cost  analysis  of  menus. 

86 

B 

B 

31 

Perform  nutritional  analysis  of  menus. 

62 

50 

B 

B 

32 

Conduct  food  acceptability  studies. 

I 

B 

— 

87 


5.  Respondents  chose  to  delegate  the  7  subsistence  management  tasks 
(table  23).  The  range  of  responses  for  delegation  was  from  59  to  85  percent 
with  a  median  of  81  percent.  Respondents  gave  a  strong  indication  (81  percent) 
that  they  wanted  to  delegate  all  of  them. 

6.  Of  the  8  quality  food  production  tasks  (table  24),  respondents 
chose  to  retain  1  and  to  delegate  7.  The  percent  of  responses  for  retention 
was  55;  for  delegation,  responses  ranged  from  54  to  93  percent  with  a  median 
of  78  percent.  Respondents  gave  a  moderate  indication  (55  percent)  that  they 
wanted  to  retain  1,  but  a  strong  indication  (78  percent)  that  they  wanted  to 
delegate  7. 


TABLE  23 

INVENTORY  OF  SUBSISTENCE  MANAGEMENT  TASKS  IDENTIFIED 
BY  DIETITIANS  FOR  DELEGATION  OR  RETENTION 


\SK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

Delegate 

Retain 

H 

D 

D 

D 

a 

33 

Establish  and  maintain  standards  for  quality  in  food 
supplies . 

74 

60 

B 

B 

34 

Identify  and  evaluate  available  products  and  select  the 
most  economical  products  that  meet  the  standards  and  needs 
of  the  organization. 

72 

59 

B 

B 

35 

Establish  and  Implement  programs  for  advance 
requisition  of  food. 

89 

72 

B 

— 

36 

Maintain  cost,  quality  and  security  controls  over  the 
receipt  and  storage  of  subsistence. 

85 

B 

— 

37 

Establish  and  maintain  an  Inventory  system. 

1 

81 

B 

B 

38 

Establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  processing  and  issuing 
of  subsistence. 

B 

85 

B 

B 

39 

Establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  record-keeping  with 
regard  to  subsistence  supplies. 

1 

B 

fl 

B 

88 


TABLE  24 

INVENTORY  OF  QUALITY  FOOD  PRODUCTION  TASKS  IDENTIFIED 
BY  DIETITIANS  FOR  DELEGATION  OR  RETENTION 


^SK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

Delegate 

Retain 

H 

il 

o 

o 

a 

40 

Establish  standards  for  quality  food  products. 

1 

1 

— 

68 

55 

41 

Establish  and  maintain  standards  for  quality  food 
preparation,  distribution  and  service. 

66 

54 

1 

■ 

42 

Establish  and  maintain  procedures  for  the  development  and 
use  of  standardized  recipes. 

80 

65 

1 

B 

43 

Plan  food  production  determining  what  and  how  much  Is  to 
be  produced,  when  and  by  whom. 

1 

93 

1 

— 

44 

Judge  quality  of  food  products. 

82 

B 

— 

45 

Coordinate  labor,  materiel,  and  equipment  utilization  In 
food  production,  distribution  and  service. 

81 

B 

— 

46 

Establish  and  maintain  methods  and  procedures  for 
quantity  food  preparation,  distribution  and  service. 

94 

77 

B 

— 

47 

Establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  record-keeping  relative 
to  food  production  and  service. 

96 

78 

B 

1 

7.  Of  che  3  safety,  sanitation  and  security  tasks  (table  25), 
dietitians  chose  to  delegate  all.  The  responses  for  delegation  ranged  from 
55  to  75  percent  with  a  median  of  69  percent.  Respondents  gave  a  moderate 
Indication  (69  percent)  that  they  wanted  to  delegate  all  of  them. 

8.  Of  the  12  equipment  management  and  space  design  tasks  (table  26), 
dietitians  chose  to  retain  6  and  to  delegate  6.  Responses  for  retention 
ranged  from  52  to  79  percent  with  a  median  of  63  percent.  Responses  for 
delegation  ranged  from  89  to  96  percent  with  a  median  of  92  percent. 
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Respondents  gave  a  moderate  indication  (63  percent)  that  they  wanted  to 
retain  the  6  tasks  allocated  to  the  dietitian,  but  a  very  strong  indication 
(92  percent)  to  delegate  the  6  tasks  selected  for  the  paraprofesslonals. 

9.  Of  the  7  nutritional  care  tasks  (table  27),  dietitians  chose  to 
retain  3  and  to  delegate  4.  The  range  of  responses  for  retentloa  was  from  69 
to  93  percent,  and  for  delegation  from  58  to  75  percent.  The  median  was  69 
percent  for  both  retention  and  delegation.  Respondents  gave  a  strong 
indication  (69  percent)  that  they  wanted  to  retain  3  and  to  delegate  4. 

TABLE  25 

INVENTORY  OF  SAFETY,  SANITATION  AND  SECURITY  TASKS 
IDENTIFIED  BY  DIETITIANS  FOR  DELEGATION  OR  RETENTION 


TASK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

Delegate 

Retain 

— 

■1 

■1 

Ki 

El 

Establish  and  maintain  safety  standards  for  operations. 

■ 

1 

4o 

facilities  and  food  service  personnel. 

85 

69 

B 

B 

Establish  and  maintain  sanitation  standards  for  operations. 

ft7 

71 

■ 

B 

47 

facilities  and  food  service  personnel. 

B 

B 

Establish  and  maintain  procedures  for  security  control  in 

■ 

■ 

50 

all  areas  of  the  food  service  organization. 

68 

55 

B 

B 

10.  Respondents  chose  to  retain  both  of  the  educational  and  research 
tasks  (table  28).  The  range  of  responses  was  from  88  to  98  percent,  with  a 
median  of  93  percent.  Respondents  gave  a  very  strong  indication  (93  percent) 
that  they  wanted  to  retain  these  tasks. 

11.  Of  the  3  general  tasks  (table  29),  dietitians  chose  to  retain  1 
and  to  delegate  none.  The  percent  of  responses  for  retention  was  64. 
Respondents  were  uncertain  about  tasks  72  and  73  and  commented  that  these 
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tasks  were  required  of  all  categories  of  personnel.  Respondents  gave  a 
moderate  Indication  (64  percent)  that  they  wanted  to  retain  1.  They  were 
uncertain  about  2  tasks  (tasks  72  and  73) . 

Respondents  gave  a  moderate  indication  for  retaining  1  quality  food 
production  task,  6  of  the  equipment  management  and  space  design  tasks  and 

1  of  the  general  tasks  as  compared  with  the  5  menu  planning  tasks  selected 
for  delegation.  There  was  a  moderate  indication  for  retaining  5  tasks  and 
delegating  8. 

A  strong  indication  to  retain  6  of  the  administrative  tasks,  2  of  the 
personnel  management  tasks,  2  of  the  financial  management  tasks  and  3  of  the 
nutritional  management  tasks  was  evidenced  by  respondents  as  compared  with  the 
12  personnel  management  tasks,  the  7  subsistence  management  tasks,  the  7 
quality  food  production  tasks,  the  3  safety,  sanitation  and  security  tasks 
and  the  4  nutritional  care  tasks  selected  for  delegation,  -There  was  a 
strong  indication  to  retain  13  tasks  and  delegate  31. 

A  very  strong  indication  to  retain  the  2  educational  and  research 
tasks  was  evidenced  by  the  respondents  as  compared  with  the  3  financial 
management  tasks  and  the  6  equipment  management  and  space  design  tasks 
selected  to  delegate.  There  was  a  very  strong  indication  to  retain  2  tasks 
and  to  delegate  9  tasks  (table  30) . 

Findings 

1.  Of  the  8  administrative  tasks,  respondents  wanted  to  retain  6  but 
were  uncertain  about  1  (task  4) . 

2.  Of  the  15  personnel  management  tasks,  respondents  wanted  to  retain 

2  and  to  delegate  12,  They  failed  to  identify  task  21  for  delegation  or 


retention. 
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TABLE  26 

INVENTORY  OF  EQUIPMENT  MANAGEMENT  AND  SPACE  DESIGN 
TASKS  IDENTIFIED  BY  DIETITIANS  FOR  DELEGATION  OR  RETENTION 


ASK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

Delegate 

Retain 

H 

■3 

n 

■a 

El 

51 

Establish  equipment  and  materiel  requirements. 

1 

B 

77 

63 

52 

Determine  specifications  for  equipment  and 
materiel. 

B 

B 

74 

60 

53 

Identify  and  evaluate  available  equipment  and  materiel 
and  select  the  most  economical  Items  that  meet 
specifications . 

B 

B 

64 

52 

54 

Communicate  needs  for  equipment  and  materiel  to  relevant 
manufacturers  to  encourage  research  and  development  In 
this  area. 

B 

B 

97 

79 

55 

Establish  and  Implement  long-range  programs  for 
procurement  of  new  and  replacement  equipment. 

B 

B 

86 

70 

62 

Plan  for  and  evaluate  space  utilization  and  equipment 
placement. 

B 

B 

78 

63 

56 

Maintain  cost,  quality  and  security  controls  over  the 
receipt  and  storage  of  equipment  and  materiel. 

88 

fl 

B 

57 

Establish  and  maintain  an  Inventory  system. 

B 

B 

58 

Establish  and  maintain  a  sysgem  of  issue  and 
turn- In. 

1 

B 

— 

59 

Plan  and  implement  a  program  for  continuing  maintenance 
of  equipment. 

■ 

■ 

96 

B 

— 

60 

Establish  and  maintain  standards  for  the  operation  and 
care  of  equipment. 

1 

i 

■ 

B 

— 

61 

Establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  record-keeping 
relative  to  equipment  and  materiel. 

S 

B 

1 
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TABLE  27 

INVENTORY  OF  NUTRITIONAL  CARE  TASKS 
IDENTIFIED  BY  DIETITIANS  FOR  DELEGATION  OR  RETENTION 


f^SK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

Delegate 

Retain 

H 

D 

D 

o 

a 

63 

Plan,  implement  and  evaluate  all  aspects  of  nutritional 
care  relative  to  individual  patients  and  consult  with 
physicians  and  other  members  of  the  health  care  team  In 
this  resard. 

1 

1 

88 

67 

Interpret  current  nutritional  Information  to  physicians 
and  other  members  of  the  health  care  team. 

B 

B 

B 

93 

68 

Provide  education  relative  to  nutritional  and  all  aspects 
of  food  selection  and  preparation  to  Individuals  and 
groups  both  In  the  Institution  and  community. 

1 

B 

85 

69 

64 

Plan  Individualized  patient  dietaries. 

77 

63 

B 

— 

65 

Evaluate  end  products  of  production  and  delivery  systems 
of  patient  dietaries  to  assure  that  established 
standards  are  met. 

92 

75 

B 

— 

66 

Provide  guidance  In  the  area  of  nutritional  care  to 
patients  relative  to  the  management  of  their  dietaries. 

72 

58 

B 

— 

69 

Establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  record-keeping 
relative  to  nutritional  care. 

94 

76 

B 

— 

TABLE  28 

INVENTORY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AND  RESEARCH  TASKS 
IDENTIFIED  BY  DIETITIANS  FOR  DELEGATION  OR  RETENTION 


TASK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

Delegate 

Retain 

ra 

wm 

wm\ 

70 

Provide  academic  preparation  of  dietetic  and  other  health 
care  personnel.  This  Involves  education  of  other  than  the 
public  which  phase  of  education  Is  Included  In  a  task  In 
the  nutritional  care  area. 

— 

— 

108 

88 

Plan  and  Implement  programs  relative  to  the  practice  of 

■ 

■ 

QQ 

71 

dietetics  In  such  areas  as  nutrition,  education,  food 

■ 

■ 

m 

technology  and  administration. 

■ 

■ 

■ 
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TABLE  29 

INVENTORY  OF  GENERAL  TASKS 

IDENTIFIED  BY  DIETITIANS  FOR  DELEGATION  OR  RETENTION 


TASK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

Delegate 

Retain 

11 

D 

El 

ai 

Participate  In  activities  of  professional  organizations 

■ 

■ 

74 

to  support  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  profession. 

■ 

1 

79 

64 

*70 

Establish  and  maintain  effective  communication  with 

■ 

i 

■ 

■ 

/Z 

Individuals  and  groups. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

73 

Participate  In  self-directed  program  of  continuing 

1 

1 

■ 

i 

education  and  self  renewal. 

i 

1 

i 

1 

3.  Of  the  5  financial  management  tasks,  respondents  wanted  to 
retain  2  and  to  delegate  3. 

U.  Of  the  5  menu  planning  tasks,  respondents  wanted  to  delegate  all 

of  them. 

5.  Of  the  7  subsistence  management  tasks,  respondents  wanted  to 
delegate  all  of  them, 

6.  Of  the  8  quality  food  production  tasks,  respondents  wanted  to 
retain  1  and  to  delegate  7. 

7.  Of  the  3  safety,  sanitation  and  security  tasks,  respondents  wanted 
to  delegate  all  of  them. 

8.  Of  the  12  equipment  management  and  space  design  tasks,  respondents 
wanted  to  retain  6  and  to  delegate  6. 

9.  Of  the  7  nutritional  care  tasks,  respondents  wanted  to  retain  3 
and  to  delegate  4. 

10.  Of  the  2  educational  and  research  tasks,  respondents  wanted  to 


retain  both. 
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Totals 
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11.  Of  the  3  general  tasks,  respondents  wanted  to  retain  1 

were  uncertain  about  2  tasks  (tasks  72  and  73) « 

The  study  is  concluded  In  the  following  chapter. 


They 


CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Introduction 

In  this  chapter,  a  summary  of  the  study,  the  conclusions  and 
reconuendations  relative  to  the  research  and  the  implications  for  further 
research  are  presented. 


Stimmary  of  the  Study 

Active  duty  Army  dietitians  were  surveyed  to  identify  those  tasks 
listed  in  ST8-505  Handbook  for  Army  Dietetic  Internships  perceived  as 
delegable  to  enlisted  personnel  having  the  94F50  and  the  94FA0  military 
occupational  specialties.  Dietitians  were  asked  to  respond  to  a  questionnaire 
by  indicating  those  tasks  that  were  appropriate  for: 

1.  delegation  to  enlisted  personnel  trained  at  the  dietetic  technician 
(associate's  degree)  level 

2.  delegation  to  enlisted  personnel  trained  at  the  dietetic  assistant 
(food  service  supervisor)  level 

3.  retention  for  the  professional  dietitian,  or 

4.  those  tasks  about  which  there  was  uncertainty  as  to  their  allocation. 

A  systematic  sampling  technique  was  used  to  select  8  field  test 

participants  from  the  population  of  167  Army  dietitians  to  assess  the  general 
information  sheet  and  the  questionnaire.  Suggested  changes  were  made  and 
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survey  packets  were  mailed  to  the  remaining  159  dietitians.  Usable  returns 
were  received  from  123  (77  percent)  respondents. 

The  frequencies  and  percentages  of  responses  to  four  categories 
(dietetic  technician,  dietetic  assistant,  dietitian  and  uncertain)  were 
calculated  and  tabulated.  Responses  allocating  tasks  to  the  dietetic  technician 
and  the  dietetic  assistant  were  combined  and  tabulated  In  the  Inventories 
of  tasks  identified  by  dietitians  for  delegation  or  retention,  under  the  head¬ 
ing  'Delegate"  while  those  allocated  to  the  dietitian  were  listed  under  'Retain*. 
The  range  and  the  medium  of  responses  were  derived  from  the  percentages  and 
were  used  in  making  the  analysis. 

Conclusions 

Dietitians  prefer  to  retain  tasks  In  the  administrative,  nutritional 
care,  and  educational  and  research  areas. 

While  dietitians  prefer  to  delegate  most  of  the  tasks  in  the  areas  of 
personnel  management,  menu  planning,  subsistence  management,  quality  food 
production,  safety,  sanitation  and  security,  they  prefer  to  retain  half  of  . 
the  equipment  management  and  space  design  tasks  and  to  delegate  half. 

Respondents  perceived  more  than  half  the  tasks  performed  by  Army 
dietitians  as  being  delegable  to  personnel  trained  below  the  professional  level. 

Recommendat Ions 

1.  A  concerted  effort  should  be  made  to  train  paraprofesslonals  to 
perform  the  delegable  tasks  and  those  tasks  that  do  not  require  the  education 
and  training  of  a  professional  should  be  eliminated  from  the  jobs  of  dietitians. 

2.  Comments  by  respondents  suggest  a  need  for  Army  Hospital  Food  Service 
to  make  a  functional  analysis  describing  an  ideal  system.  This  would  provide 
and  permit  each  hospital  food  service  to  set  realistic  goals  within  the 
constraints  of  Its  physical,  financial  and  human  resources. 
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3.  The  use  of  multiple  verbs  Indicate  a  need  to  rewrite  task 
statements,  in  ST8-505  Handbook  for  Army  Dietetic  Internships,  according  to 
the  guidelines  published  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  "Systems 
Engineering  of  Training." 

4.  To  plan  realistic  Job-related  career  education/training  programs. 
Army  Hospital  Food  Service  Managers  should: 

a)  identify  those  Army  Hospital  Food  Service  functions  required 
to  achieve  the  mission 

b)  determine  the  tasks  required  to  support  the  functions 

c)  define  the  knowledge,  skills  and  level  of  competencies  needed 
by  personnel  in  the  performance  of  tasks 

d)  seek  an  understanding  of  the  perception  the  hospital 
administrator  has  of  food  service  as  evidenced  by  the  amount  and  type 
of  resources  he  is  willing  to  contribute  towards  the  education  and 
training  of  food  service  personnel 

e)  provide  an  objective  definition  of  the  kinds  of  people  and  the 
level  of  training  needed  by  food  service  personnel 

f)  make  an  objective  determination  of  the  amount  of  education  and 
training  needed  for  effective  performance  In  food  service  and, 

g)  determine  methods  for  making  better  use  of  the  professional 
dietitian  while  simultaneously  providing  greater  job  opportunities 
for  the  non-professional  employees. 

Implications  for  Further  Research  and/or  Review 
1.  Further  study  should  be  made  of  the  menu  planning  function  to 
determine  If  there  are  tasks  which  must  be  performed  by  the  dietitian. 
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2.  A  study  should  be  made  of  the  research  function  to  determine  what 
tasks  support  the  function  and  to  Incorporate  the  eleven  tasks  submitted  by 
the  respondents. 

3.  Have  changes  in  food  service  activities  over  the  past  decade 
rendered  the  tasks  listed  for  Army  dietitians  in  ST8-505  Handbook  for  Army 
Dietetic  Internships  inappropriate  for  current  needs? 

4.  If  dietitians  have  already  delegated  some  of  the  tasks,  what 
tasks,  if  any,  have  replaced  chose  delegated? 

5.  How  many  enlisted  personnel  are  trained  as  dietetic  technicians 
or  dietetic  assistants?  Where  are  they  assigned,  and  how  are  they  utilized? 

6.  How  many  dietitians  have  enlisted  personnel  whom  they  designate 
as  dietetic  technicians  because  of  experience  rather  than  formal  education? 

7.  How  much  education  and  training  does  a  dietitian  really  need  to 
perform  the  allocated  food  service  tasks? 

8.  How  do  Che  dietitians  utilize  their  education  and  training  in 
the  performance  of  the  assigned  tasks? 

9.  If  64  percent  of  the  tasks  performed  by  Army  dietitians  could 
be  performed  by  personnel  trained  below  the  professional  level,  could  it  be 
concluded  that  one  could  become  a  dietitian  by  the  experience  route? 

10.  In  studying  these  data  would  a  manpower  analyst  determine  that  what 
Army  Hospital  Food  service  needed  was  fewer  dietitians  and  more  appropriately 
trained  enlisted  personnel? 

11.  In  making  decisions  about  Che  strength  (nu]id)er  of  dietitians 
required)  of  the  Dietitian  Section  of  the  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps,  could 
a  study  of  these  data  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  personnel  costs  could  be 
reduced  by  replacing  dietitians  with  appropriately  trained  enlisted  personnel? 
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12.  Since  the  program  of  Instruction  for  dietetic  interns  is  based 
on  the  tasks  listed  in  the  handbook,  could  the  utilization  of  training  funds 
be  questioned  by  the  observation  that  64  percent  of  the  tasks  for  which  these 
interns  are  being  trained  could  be  performed  by  paraprofesslonals? 

Items  3  through  11  above  represent  some  questions  which  were  surfaced 
by  this  study.  In  addition,  the  results  implied  that  if  Army  dietitians  are 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  accelerating  changes  taking  place  today,  they  must, 
periodically,  make  critical  analyses  of  the  hospital  food  service  system,  its 
functions  and  job  descriptions  and  re-design  them  to  meet  both  current  needs 
and  expectations  for  future  progress. 


APPENDIX  A 


Letter  to  Participants  in  Field  Test 
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IHE 

CIEORGE 
WASHING  I  ON 
UNIVERSHY 

Wasliiugtoii,  D.C  20052  /  liepartmcul  of  lutumioM  /  [20?i  6  76-6040 


9124  Bells  Mill  Road 
Potomac,  MD  20854 

6  February  1976 


Decur 


I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  squeeze  out  sufficient  time 
to  peurticipate  in  a  field  test  of  the  attached  questionnaire.  Please 
read  the  enclosed  Memorandum  for  Dietitians  for  an  explanation  of  the 
purpose.  The  Instructions  for  Field  Test  Participants  explain  what 
you  are  requested  to  do.  The  purpose  of  the  field  test  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  format  of  the  questionnaire  is  appropriate,  if  the 
instructions  are  clear,  and  the  length  of  time  required  to  coeq;>lete 
the  questionnaire. 

Please  keep  these  data  confidential.  Do  not  show  them  to  amyone. 
Those  participating  in  the  field  test  will  not  be  included  -in  the 
survey  of  the  r«aaining  dietitians  at  a  later  date. 

• 

Please  return  the  data  as  requested  in  the  instructions  to  the 
field  test  participants. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this  effort. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Enclosure 
as  stated 


B.  Catherine  Noble' 
LTC  AMSC 


APPENDIX  B 

Instructions  to  the  Field  Test  Participants 
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Instructions  for  the  Field  Test  Participants 

1.  Please  complete  the  General  Information  Sheet. 

2.  Read  the  Instructions  for  Completing  the  Questionnaire  and  respond  to  the 
questionnaire  accordingly. 

3.  Please  use  the  space  following  the  questions  below  for  your  answer  to: 

a.  How  much  time  did  it  take  to  complete  the  questionnaire? 

b.  Hhat  changes  do  you  recommend  In  the  format  of  the  questionnaire? 


c.  What  changes  do  you  recommend  to  clarify  the  Instructions? 


4.  Please  complete  and  return  these  instructions,  the  General  Information 
Sheet  and  the  questionnaire  to  LTC  Noble*  In  the  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  not  later  than  17  February  1976 _ . 


APPENDIX  C 


Instructlona  to  Chief  and/or  Only  Dietitian  Assigned 
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TIIK 

(;korc;k 

WASIIINC/rON 

UNIVERSHY 

WashiHgtoH,  D.C  200S2 / Dtpmrtmrnt  af  EtkKmtktm  /  (202f  6 76-6940 


INSTRUCTICNS  TO  CHIEF  AKD/OR  ONLY  DIETITIAN  ASSIGNED 


1.  Please  follow  the  procedure  noted  below. 

a.  Distribute  packet  to  individual  according  to  name. 

b.  Ask  each  individual  to  staple  his  completed  General 
Information  Sheet  and  Questionnaire  together. 

2.  If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  the  sumnary  of  the  survey  results, 
please  check  below  and  return  this  sheet  with  the  other  data. 

_ yes 

3.  Please  return  the  General  Information  Sheet  and  Questionnaire 
(including  those  of  dietitians  who  may  have  been  reassigned, 
left  military  service,  or  are  otherwise  unavailable)  to 

LTC  Noble*  as  promptly  as  possible  but  in  any  event  not 
later  than  5  March  1976. 


APPENDIX  D 

Memoranda  for  Dietitians 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

OrriCE  OF  THE  SURGEON  GENERAC 
WASHINGTON.  O.C.  20310 


5!^ 


NCM.VTO 

ATfSNnoNon 


•DASG-DAD 


MEMORANDUM  FOR:  DIETITIANS 


1.  As  you  know,  it  has  been  a  long-time  dream  of  dietitians  to  develop 
and  implement  meaningful  career-edgcation/training  programs  for  enlisted 
personnel  in  Army  Hospital  Food  Service.  .Some  of  you  are  aware  of  the 
numerous  years  of  arduous  struggle  which  finally  culminated  in  the  award 
of  the  94F  series  food  service  MOS  to  the  hospitals.  Needless  to  say, 
we  must  take  every  measure  needed  to  protect  this  valuable  acquisition. 

2.  The  Military  Personnel  Center  has  developed  food  service  task  lists 
for  enlisted  personnel  in  troop  and  hospital  food  service  for  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  and  the  Army  troop  feeding  and  is  currently  validating  the 
Instrument  with  the  notion  of  developing  a  single  food  service  MOS.  If 
the  Army  hospitals  were  to  be  Included  in  this  MOS,  it  would  put  the 
hospitals  back  where  they  were  prior  to  1966. 

3.  It  is  believed  that  the  major  difference  between  the  troop  food 
service  enlisted  personnel  and  those  of  hospital  food  service  should 
rest  in  the  amount  and  type  of  responsibility  the  latter  assumes  and 
the  extent  to  which  decisions  about  his/her  work  are  discretionary. 

4.  Therefore,  to  provide  hospital  food  service  personnel  with  the  kind 
of  responsibilities  that  require  discretionary  decision,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  examine  the  tasks  ^lerformed  by  the  dietitian  in  ST  8-500, 
Handbook  for  Army  Dietetic  Internships  to  identify  those  task.s  perceived 
as  delegable  to  appropriately  trained  enlisted  personnel. 

5.  Attached  is  a  packet  with  instructions  for  completing  and  returning 
the  questionnaire  and  other  data. 

6.  Your  cooperation  with  this  effort  will  help  to  push  the  dream  for 
career  education/ training  programs  for  enlisted  personnel  in  Army 
Hospital  Food  Service  closer  to  realization. 


1  Incl 

as 


PATRICIA  L.  ACCOUNTIUS 
Colonel,  AMSC 

Chief,  Dietitian  Section  ,rtUJTf 

Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
HEADQUARTERS.  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  HEALTH  SERVICES  COMMAND 
FORT  SAM  HOUSTON.  TEXAS  76234 


SPA-<S 


MEH(»ANDUM  FOR:  DIETITIANS 


1.  As  you  know.  It  has  been  a  long-time  dream  of  dietitians  to  develop 
and  Implement  meaningful  career-education/ training  programs  for  enlisted 
personnel  in  Array  Hospital  Food  Service,  Some  of  you  are  aware  of  the 
numerous  years  of  arduous  struggle  which  finally  culminated  in  the  award 
of  the  94F  series  food  service  MOS  to  the  hospitals.  Needless  to  say, 
we  must  take  every  measure  needed  to  protect  this  valuable  acquisition. 

2.  The  Military  Personnel  Center  has  developed  food  service  task  lists 
for  enlisted  personnel  in  troop  and  hospital  food  service  for  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  and  the  Army  troop  feeding  and  is  currently  validating  the 
instrument  with  the  notion  of  developing  a  single  food  service  MOS.  If 
the  Arn^  hospitals  were  to  be  Included  in  this  )R)S,  it  would  put  the 
hospitals  back  T^ere  they  were  prior  to  1966. 

3.  It  is  believed  that  the  major  difference  between  the  troop  food  ser¬ 
vice  enlisted  personnel  and  those  of  hospital  food  service  should  rest 
in  the  amount  and  type  of  responsibility  the  latter  assumes  and  the 
extent  to  which  decisions  about  his/her  work  are  discretionary. 

4.  Therefore,  to  provide  hospital  food  service  personnel  with  the  kind 
of  responsibilities  that  require  discretionary  decision,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  examine  the  tasks  performed  by  the  dietitian  in  ST  8-505, 
Handbook  for  Army  Dietetic  Internships  to  identify  those  tasks  perceived 
as  delegable  to  appropriately  trained  enlisted  personnel. 

5.  Attached  is  a  packet  with  instructions  for  completing  and  returning 
the  questionnaire  and  other  data. 

6.  Your  cooperation  with  this  effort  will  help  to  push  the  dream  for 
career  education/ training  programs  for  enlisted  personnel  in  Arn^^  Hospital 
Food  Service  Closer  to  realization. 


1  Incl 

as 


A.  HAMMILL 
Colonel,  AMSC 
Dietetic  Consultant 


\ 
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1 1 1 


GENERAL  INFORMATION  SHEET 


Instructions:  Please  check  the  item  in  each  category  that  pertains  to  you. 


1.  Sex 


Male 

Female 


2.  ^ 


18-30  years 
31-43  years 
44  years  and  over 


3.  Years  of  Army  Hospital  Food  Service  Work 
Experience  (non-training  status) 

_ less  than  1  year 

_ ^1-12  years 

_ 13  years  and  over 


4.  Type  of  Facility  to  Which  Assigned 

_ Medical  Center  (hospital  food  service 

activities) 

_ MEDDAC  (hospital  food  service 

activities) 

_ Other  (non-hospital  food  service 

activities) 


5.  Are  there  enlisted  personnel,  94F50  or  94F40  assigned  to  your  general 

work  area  who  have  been  trained  at  the  dietetic  assistant  (food  service 

supervisor)  level  and  are  members  of  HIEFSS7 

_ yes 

_ no 

6.  Are  there  enlisted  personnel,  94F50  or  94F40  assigned  to  your  general 
work  area  who  have  been  trained  at  the  dietetic  technician  level  and  have  an 
associate’s  degree? 

_ yes 


no 
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Hi 


GENERAL  INFORMATION  SHEET 


Instructions:  Please  circle  the  number  that  pertains  to  you. 
a  fatale  would  circle  the  number  2. 


For  example. 


1.  Identification  Number  (to  be  assigned  by  the  Investigator) 


2.  Sex 

male  -<  1 
female  -  2 


3.  Age  Group 

18-30  years  -  1 
31-45  years  -  2 
46  years  and  over  -  3 


4.  Years  of  Army  Hospital  Food  Service  Work  Experience 

less  than  1  year  -  1 
1-12  years  -  2 
13  years  and  over  -  3 


5.  Facility  to  Which  Assigned 

Medical  Center  -  1 

Medical  Department  Activity  -  2 

Other  (non-hospital  food  service)  -  3 


6.  Do  you  have  enlisted  dietetic  assistants  assigned? 

yes  -  1 
no  -  2 


7.  Do  you  have  eollsted  dietetic  technicians  assigned? 

yes  -  1 
no  -  2 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Introduction:  Tasks  used  for  the  questionnaire  are  copied  as  stated  In 
ST8-505  Handbook  for  Army  Dietetic  Internships,  To 
facilitate  the  computer  procedure,  the  first  three  tasks  have 
been  added  as  Items  72,  73  and  74,  and  the  numbering  sequence 
reordered . 


1.  Please  complete  the  General  Information  Sheet. 

2.  Complete  the  questionnaire  by  placing  a  check  under  the  number  la  the 
response  column  opposite  each  task  which  best  reflects  your  judgement  as: 

1  =  delegate  task  to  enlisted  personnel,  94F50  or  94F40,  trained  at  the 

dietetic  technician  (associate's  degree)  level 

2  =  delegate  tasks  to  enlisted  personnel,  94F50  or  94F40,  trained  at  the 

dietetic  assistant  (food  service  supervisor)  level 

3  =>  retain  for  professionally  qualified  dietitians 

4  =  uncertain  about  delegation  or  retention 

3.  Please  respond  to  each  task.  Do  not  leave  any  unanswered. 

4.  Category  P  (Add  Tasks  as  Noted  Below)  is  included  so  that  you  may  add 
appropriate  dietitians'  tasks  that  you  perform  which  are  not  Included 
In  ST8-505.  Designate  the  group  you  think  should  perform  the  task. 

5.  Use  the  sheet  marked  Comments  to  explain  why  you  responded  with  a  '4' 
(uncertain).  Be  sure  to  number  the  comments  to  correspond  with  the  task 
to  which  they  refer.  Other  comments  are  also  invited. 

6.  Staple  the  completed  General  Information  Sheets  and  Questionnaire 
together  and  give  them  to  the  chief  dietitian  to  return  (or  return  them 
yourself  as  appropriate)  to  LTC  Noble'  not  later  than  23  February  1976. 


APPENDIX  H 

Revised  Instructions  for  Completing  the  Questionnaire 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  CCMPLETING  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Introduction:  Tasks  used  for  questionnaire  are  copied  as  stated  in 

ST8-505  Handbook  for  Army  Dietetic  Internships.  To  maintain 
a  single  numbering  sequence,  the  first  tasks  were  added  as 
Iteois  72,  73  and  74. 


1.  Please  complete  the  General  Information  Sheet. 

2.  Complete  the  questionnaire  by  placing  a  check  under  the  number  in  the 
response  column  opposite  each  task  which  best  reflects  your  Judgement  as: 

1  -  delegate  task  to  enlisted  personnel,  94F50  or  94F40,  trained  at  the 

dietetic  technician  (associate's  degree)  level 

2  -  delegate  task  to  enlisted  personnel,  94F50  or  94F40,  trained  at  the 

dietetic  assistant  (food  service  supervisor)  level  and  member  of  HIEFSS. 

3  ->  retain  for  professionally  qualified  dietitians 

4  «  uncertain  about  delegation  or  retention  (To  be  explained  on  Comment 

Sheet) 

3.  Check  only  one  response  to  each  task  statement. 

4.  Please  respond  to  each  task.  Do  not  leave  any  unanswered. 

5.  Category  P  (add  Tasks  as  Noted  Below)  Is  Included  so  that  you  may  add 
appropriate  dietitians'  tasks  that  you  perform  which  are  not  Included 
In  STS- 505.  Designate  the  group  you  think  should  perform  the  task. 

6.  Use  the  sheet  marked  Comments  to  explain  why  you  responded  with  a  '4' 
(uncertain).  Be  sure  to  number  the  comments  to  correspond  with  the  task 
to  which  they  refer.  Other  comments  are  also  invited. 

Staple  the  completed  General  Information  Sheets  and  Questionnaire 
together  and  give  them  to  the  chief  dietitian  to  return  (or  return  them 
yourself  as  appropriate)  to  LTC  Noble'  as  proiiq>tly  as  possible  but  in 
any  event  not  later  than  5  March  1976. 


7. 
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DIETITIANS'  BVAUIATION  OF  TASKS 
FOR  DELEGATION  OR  RETENTION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Key:  1 — dietetic  technician  2 — dietetic  assistant 

(associate  degree)  (food  service  supervisor) 

3 — professional  dietitian  4 — uncertain 


FUNCTION 

TASK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

Response 

D 

Q 

m 

a 

A 

ADMINISTRATION 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Establish  goals  and  objectives  for  the  food  serlvce 
organization. 

2 

Establish  and  adjust  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  food  service  organization. 

3 

Develop  and  Implement  local  policies  and  procedures 
for  operating  the  organization. 

D 

Establish  and  maintain  harmonious  Inter-  and  Intra- 
departmental  relationships. 

5 

Perform  long  and  short  range  planning  regarding  all 
activities  In  the  food  service  organization. 

6 

Coordinate  all  activities  In  the  food  service 
organization. 

■ 

Control  organizational  activities  by  setting  standards, 
measuring  performance,  evaluating  to  determine  If 
standards  are  met,  and  taking  appropriate  action. 

B 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 

1 

i 

i 

ii 

8 


Determine  manpower  reqixlrements 
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Key;  1 — dietetic  technician  2 — dietetic  aesistant 

(associate  degree)  (food  service  supervisor) 

3 — professional  dietitian  4~uncertaln 


FUNCTION 

TASK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

Response 

R 

0 

a 

D 

Prepare  and  maintain  task  lists,  and  standards  of 
performance;  review  job  descriptions  and  make 
recommendations  for  job  descriptions. 

10 

Communicate  with  appropriate  agencies. 

11 

Interview  and  select. 

"  1 

12 

Plan  for  and  conduct  orientation  of  new 
personnel . 

— j 

13 

Assess  education  and  training  needs. 

14 

Plan  and  conduct  education  and  training  programs. 

15 

Evaluate  performance. 

16 

Counsel  personnel  with  regard  to  performance, 
adherence  to  organizational  policies,  career  potential, 
personal  goals,  and  job-related  personal  problems. 

17 

Schedule  personnel. 

18 

Supervise  performance. 

19 

Supervise  preparation  and  maintenance  of  personnel 
records . 

20 

Initiate  personnel  actions  relative  to  promotion, 
commendation,  and  discipline. 

21 

Serve  as  management  representative  In  activities 

Involved  In  union-management  relationship. 
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1 — dietetic  technician 
(associate  degree) 


2 — dietetic  assistant 

(food  service  supervisor) 


3 — professional  dietitian  4 — uncertain 


22  Perform  work  methods  analyses 


FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 


Plan  and  adjust  operating  budget  for  the  food 
23  organization  for  manpower,  equipment,  supplies, 
services,  and  other  operating  expenses. 


24  Perform  cost  analysis  of  menus. 


25  Maintain  financial  records  and  reports. 


Establish  and  maintain  cost  control  procedures  In  all 
areas  of  the  food  service  organization. 


27  Prepare  financial  reports. 


PLANNING 


28  Plan  and  adjust  modified  diet  menus. 


29  Plan  and  adjust  regular  cycle  menus. 


30  Perform  cost  analyses  of  menus. 


31  Perform  nutritional  analysis  of  menus. 


32 


Conduct  food  acceptability  studies 
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I — dietetic  technician 
(associate  degree) 


2 — dlet€*tic  assistant 

(food  service  supervisor) 


3 — professional  dietitian 


4 — uncertain 


Establish  and  maintain  standards  for  quality  in  food 
33  supplies . 


Identify  and  evaluate  available  products  and  select 
34  the  most  economical  products  that  meet  the  standards 
and  needs  of  the  organization. 


Establish  and  Implement  programs  for  advance 
requisition  of  food. 


Maintain  cost,  quality,  and  security  controls  over  the 
receipt  and  storage  of  subsistence. 


37  Establish  and  maintain  an  Inventory  system. 


jg  Establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  processing  and 
issuing  of  subsistence. 


jg  Establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  record-keeping  with 
regard  to  subsistence  supplies. 


QUALITY  FOOD  PRODUCTION 


i 

i 

n 


i 


40  Establish  standards  for  quality  food  products. 


Establish  and  maintain  standards  for  quality  food 
preparation,  distribution,  and  service. 


Establish  and  maintain  procedures  for  the  development 
and  use  of  standardized  recipes. 


Plan  food  production  determining  what  and  how  much  is 
to  be  produced,  when,  and  by  whom. 
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Key:  1 — dietetic  technician 
(associate  degree) 


2 — dietetic  assistant 

(food  service  supervisor) 


3 — professional  dietitian  4 — uncertain 


Response 


¥Mmm\ 


44  I  Judge  quality  of  food  products. 


Coordinate  labor,  materiel,  and  equipment  utilization 
In  food  production,  distribution  and  service. 


Establish  and  maintain  methods  and  procedures  for 
quantity  food  preparation,  distribution  and  service. 


Establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  record-keeping 
relative  to  food  production  and  service. 


H 

■ 

n 

II 

H 


Establish  and  maintain  safety  standards  for  operations, 
facilities  and  food  service  personnel. 


Establish  and  maintain  sanitation  standards  for 
operations,  facilities  and  food  service  personnel. 


■ 

■ 

I 

■ 


Establish  and  maintain  procedures  for  security  control 
In  all  areas  of  the  food  service  organization. 


EQUIPMENT  MANAGEMENT 


■ 


51  Establish  equipment  and  materiel  requirements. 


52  Determine  specifications  for  equipment  and  materiel. 
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Key:  1 — dietetic  technician 
(associate  degree) 


2 — dietetic  assistant 

(food  service  supervisor) 


3 — professional  dietitian  4 — uncertain 


Identify  and  evaluate  available  equipment  and  materiel 
and  select  the  most  economical  Items  that  meet 
specifications . 


Communicate  needs  for  equipment  and  materiel  to 
relevant  manufacturers  to  encourage  research  and 
development  In  this  area. 


Establish  and  Implement  long  range  programs  for 
procurement  of  new  and  replacement  equipment. 


Maintain  cost,  quality,  and  security  controls  over  the 
receipt  and  storage  of  equipment  and  materiel. 


Establish  and  maintain  an  Inventory  system. 


58  Establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  Issue  and  turn-ln. 


Plan  and  liiq)lement  a  program  for  continuing  maintenance 


of  equipment. 


50  Establish  and  maintain  standards  for  the  operation  and 
care  of  equipment. 


Establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  record-keeping 
relative  to  equipment  and  material. 


Plan  for  and  evaluate  space  utilization  and  equipment 
placement . 


NUTRITIONAL  CARE 


Plan,  Implement,  and  evaluate  all  aspects  of 
nutritional  care  relative  to  Individual  patients  and 
consult  with  physicians  and  other  members  of  the 
health  care  team  In  this  regard. 
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Key:  1 — dietetic  technician 
(associate  degree) 


2 — dietetic  assistant 

(food  service  supervisor) 


3 — professional  dietitian  4 — uncertain 


aBBa 


Plan  Individualized  patient  dietaries. 


Evaluate  end  product  of  production  and  delivery  systems 
of  patient  dietaries  to  assure  that  established 
standards  are  met. 


Provide  guidance  in  the  area  of  nutritional  care  to 
patients  relative  to  the  management  of  their  dietaries. 


Interpret  current  nutrition  Information  to  physicians 
and  other  members  of  the  health  care  team. 


Provide  education  relative  to  nutrition  and  all 
aspects  of  food  selection  and  preparation  to 
Individuals  and  groups  both  In  the  institution  and 
community. 


Establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  record*-keeplng 
relative  to  nutritional  care. 


n 

I 

I 


Provide  academic  preparation  of  dietetic  and  other 
health  care  personnel.  This  involves  education  of 
other  than  the  public  which  phase  of  education  is 
Included  in  a  task  in  the  nutritional  care  area. 


Plan  and  inclement  research  programs  relative  to  the 
practice  of  dietetics  in  such  areas  as  nutrition, 
education,  food  technology,  and  administration. 


Establish  and  maintain  effective  communication  with 
individuals  and  groups. 


TASK  IRIMBER 
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Key:  1 — dietetic  technician 
(associate  degree) 


2 — dietetic  assistant 

(food  service  supervisor) 


3 — professional  dietitian  4 — uncertain 


TASKS 


iRespo” 


Participate  in  self-directed  program  of  continuing 
education  and  self  renewal. 


Participate  in  activities  of  professional 
74  organizations  to  support  the  growth  and  progress  of 
the  profession.  _ 


TASK  NUMBER 
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TASK  NUMBER 
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Comments  Made  By  Respondents 

1.  The  comments  made  by  49  (40  percent)  respondents  indicated  some 
difficulty  in  allocating  the  performance  of  a  task  vhich  contained  multiple 
verbs  to  a  single  category  of  personnel,  for  example,  'Establish  and  adjust', 
'Establish  and  maintain',  'Develop  and  implement',  'Prepare  and  maintain', 
'Interview  and  select',  'Plan  and  conduct*,  and  'Identify  and  evaluate.' 
Suggestions  were  made  that  such  tasks  be  separated  into  two  or  more  tasks  as 
indicated  by  the  action  verbs  and  their  objects. 

2.  Fifty-three  (43  percent)  participants  commented  that  tasks  73  and 
74  did  not  fit  in  with  the  other  tasks — that  a  'self-directed  program  of 
education  for  oneself  and  'partlclpantion  in  professional  or  occupational 
organizations'  were  activities  in  which  all  dietitians,  dietetic  technicians 
and  dietetic  assistants  should  engage. 

3.  Thirty-seven  (30  percent)  explained  that  although  they  had 
identified  a  particular  task  for  the  dietitian,  the  dietetic  technician  or 
the  dietetic  assistant,  they  did  so  with  reservations  because  they  felt  that 
many  of  the  tasks  actually  'required'  more  than  one  response. 

4.  Twenty-nine  (24  percent)  commented  that  task  4  could  be 
accomplished  by  all  personnel  depending  upon  the  level  at  which  harmony  was 
to  be  established  and  maintained. 

5.  Thirty-one  (25  percent)  commented  that  all  personnel  should  be 
responsible  for  task  72. 

6.  Forty-two  (37  percent)  commented  that  for  several  of  the  tasks, 
its  complexity  would  determine  to  whom  the  task  would  be  assigned. 

7.  Fifty-one  (41  percent)  commented  that  tasks  72,  73  and  74  did 
not  fit  with  the  others  and  should  not  be  called  tasks. 


APPENDIX  K 
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TASK  NUMBER 

TASKS 

75 

Participate  In  nutrition  surveys,  recording  food 

Intake . 

76 

Participate  In  computation  of  data  on  food  Intake  from 
composition  tables. 

77 

Collect  recipe  data  In  dining  halls,  weigh  Ingredients. 

78 

Weigh  foods  on  and  off  serving  lines  to  obtain  portion 
sizes. 

79 

Prepare  and  maintain  food  charts. 

80 

Verify  and  evaluate  dietary  data  and  related  data. 

81 

Prepare  and  analyze  food  samples. 

82 

Monitor  food  Intake  on  controlled  studies. 

83 

. . 

Library  research  for  latest  analytical  results  of 
nutrients  In  foods. 

84 

Prepare  data  for  key  punching  and/or  enter  data  Into 
mini  computer  with  Interactive  system. 

85 

Participate  In  medical  care  audit. 

Response 
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HEADQUARTERS  TRIPLER  ARMY  MEDICAL  CENTER 
APO  SAN  FRANCISCO  96438 


HST-FS 


1  October  1976 


SUBJECT:  Suiranary  of  the  Study:  "Identification  of  Tasks  Performed  by 

United  States  Army  Dietitians  Which  are  Perceived  as  Delegable 
to  Enlisted  Personnel  Having  the  94F50  or  the  94F40  Military 
Occupational  Specialty" 


TO:  Dietitians  Participating  in  the  Field  Test  and  the  Survey 

1  I  take  great  pleasure  in  sharing  with  the  eight  field  test  partici¬ 
pants  and  those  survey  participants  (and  your  staff)  a  summary  of  the 
study. 

2  Please  accept  my  sincere  appreciation  for  your  prompt  response  to 
and  return  of  the  field  test  and  survey  packets. 


to  assure  your  anonymity,  as  they  came  in  the  mail,  the  questionnaire 
and  general  information  sheets  were  put  in  a  big  container  which  was 
carefully  mixed  on  19  March  after  a  return  of  77  percent. 

4.  Several  of  you  wished  me  success  with  the  study.  Many  wrote 
personal  notes  that  were  encouraging  as  well  as  thought-provoking.  One 
individual  (I  wonder  who)  hoped  to  get  the  opportunity  to  work  with  me 
some  day. 

5.  Let  me  respond  in  a  general  way  to  some  of  the  questions  and/or 
comments  made . 

a.  Your  comments  on  the  task  lists  were  well  taken.  However, 
evaluation  of  the  tasks  as  written  was  not  a  part  of  ray  study.  I  did, 
however,  recommend  that  they  be  rewritten  as  you  will  note  in  the 
recommendations . 

b.  How  soon  will  an  outline  of  a  curriculum  for  career  education/ 
training  programs  for  our  enlisted  personnel  be  prepared  and  distributed? 
I  don't  know. 

c.  What  did  I  find  most  rewarding  about  the  doctoral  program? 

The  many  interesting  people  I  met  and  worked  with  from  a  variety  of 
occupational  fields. 
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Summary  of  the  Study;  "Identification  of  Tasks  Performed  by 
United  States  Army  Dietitians  Which  are  Perceived  as  Delegable 
to  Enlisted  Personnel  Having  the  94F50  or  the  94F40  Military 
Occupational  Specialty" 

d.  What  did  I  like  least  about  the  "program?  Four  semesters  of 
statistics ! 

e.  Would  I  do  it  over  again?  Nol 

f.  What  do  1  plan  to  do?  Carry  out  my  responsibilities  as  Chief, 
Food  Service  Division,  at  Tripler  Army  Medical  Center. 

6.  Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  attached  Summary. 


1  Incl 
as 


BT.*  CATHERINE  NOBLE 
Colonel,  AMSC 

Chief,  Food  Service  Division 
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SUMHARY  OF  STUDY 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  TASKS  PERFORMED  BY  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 
DIETITIANS  WHICH  ARE  PERCEIVED  AS  DELEGABLE  TO  ENLISTED 
PERSONNEL  HAVING  THE  9AF50  OR  THE  94F40  MILITARY 
OCCUPATIONAL  SPECIALTY 


This  study  was  undertaken  to  identify  those  tasks  listed  for 
performance  by  Army  dietitians  in  ST  8-505  Handbook  for  Army  Dietetic 
Internships  which  dietitians  perceived  as  delegable  to  appropriately 
trained  enlisted  personnel  having  the  94F50  and  the  94F40  military 
occupational  specialties.  Participation  in  the  study  was  limited  to 
'  active  duty  Army  dietitians. 

Of  the  167  dietitians  whose  names  aoneared  on  the  November  197S 
Dietitians  Section  Roster  of  the  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps, 
eight  participated  in  a  field  test  of  the  survey  packet  which  were 
changed  according  to  their  suggestions.  Corrected  survey  packets  were 
then  mailed  to  the  remaining  159  dietitians.  Of  that  number  123  sent 
usable  returns,  7  sent  returns  that  could  not  be  scored,  while  no 
returns  were  received  from  36. 

Particinants  in  the  survey  were  asked  to  mark  a  survey  instru¬ 
ment  made  up  of  the  tasks  taken  from  ST  8-505  Handbook  for  Army 
Dietetic  Internships.  They  were  asked  to  respond  by  checking  those 
tasks  that  were: 

1.  delegable  to  enlisted  personnel  trained  at  the  dietetic 
technician  (associates'  degree)  level 
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2.  delegable  to  en''lsted  personnel  trained  at  the  dietetic 
assistant  (food  service  supervisor)  level 

3.  retention  for  the  professional  dietitian,  ancf 

4.  .  those  tasks  about  which  there  was  some  uncertainty  as  to 
their  allocatioa 

Inventories  of  tasks  identified  by  the  dietitians  for  delegation 

or  retention  were  tabulated  according  to  function.  Tasks  identified 

for  the  dietitian  by  50  percent  or  more  of  the  participants  were 

listed  under  the  heading  'Retain'.  Tasks  identified  by  50  percent  or 

more  of  the  respondents  for  the  dietetic  technician  and  the  dietetic 

% 

assistant  were  summed  together  under  the  heading  'Delegate'. 


,  Findings 

Participating  dietitians  perceived  47  (64  percent)  of  the  tasks 
listed  in  ST  8-505  Handbook  for  Army  Dietetic  Internships  as 
delegable  to  appropriately  trained  enlisted  personnel  (personnel 
trained  below  the  professional  level);  23  (31  percent)  as  requiring 
retention  by  the  orofessional  dietitian;  and  were  uncertain  about 
the  allocation  of  4  (5  percent) . 

Conclusions 

Participating  dietitians  prefer  to  retain  tasks  in  the  admini¬ 
strative,  nutritional  care,  and  educational  and  research  areas. 
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While  these  dietitians  prefer  to  delegate  most  of  the  tasks 
in  the  areas  of  personnel  management,  menu  planning,  subsistence 
management,  quality  food  production,  safety,  sanitation  and  security 
they  prefer  to  retain  half  of  the  equipment  management  and  space 
design  tasks  and  to  delegate  half. 

Respondents  preceived  more  than  half  the  tasks  performed  by 
Army  dietitians  as  being  delegable  to  personnel  trained  below  the 
professional  level.  The  statistical  analysis  indicated  that  the 
participants  have  a  stronger  desire  to  delegate  than  to  retain  tasks. 

Recommendations 

1.  A  concerted  effort  should  be  mide  to  train  naranrofeeeionni c 
to  perform  the  delegable  tasks  and  those  tasks  that  do  not  require 
the  education  and  training  of  a  professional  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  jobs  of  dietitians. 

2.  Respondents'  consents  indicated  a  strong  need  for  a 

functional  analysis  of  Arn-y  Food  Service  describing  an  ideal 

system.  Such  a  description  would  provide  a  model  and  permit  each 
hospital  food  service  to  set  realistic  goals  within  the  constraints 
of  its  physical,  financial  and  human  resources. 

3.  The  problem  that  participants  expressed  in  attempting  to 
allocate  tasks  having  multiple  verbs  indicate  that  task  statements,  in 
ST  8-505  Handbook  for  Army  Dietetic  Internships,  should  be  rewritten 


according  to  the  guidelines  published  in  the  U.  S.  Departnent  of 
the  Army,  "Systems  Engineering  of  Training". 

4.  To  plan  realistic  job-related  career  education/training 
programs.  Array  Hospital  Food  Service  Managers  should; 

a)  identify  those  Army  Hospital  Food  Service  functions 
required  to  achieve  the  mission 

b)  determine  the  tasks  required  to  support  the  functions 

c)  define  the  knowledge,  skills  and  level  of  competencies 
needed  by  personnel  in  the  performance  of  tasks 

d)  seek  an  understanding  of  the  perception  the  hospital 

•  ^ 

administrator  has  of  food  ser.vice  as  evidenced  by  the  amount 
and  type  of  resources  he  is  willing  to  contribute  towards  the 
education  and  training  of  food  service  personnel 

e)  provide  an  objective  definition  of  the  kinds  of  oeople 
and  the  level  of  training  needed  by  food  service  personnel 

f)  make  an  objective  dctemination  of  the  amount  of 
education  and  training  needed  for  effective  performance  in 
food  service  and, 

g)  determine  methods  for  making  better  use  of  the 
professional  dietitian  while  simultaneously  providing  greater 
job  opportunities  for  the  non-professional  employees. 
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Implications  for  Further  Research  and/or  Review 
The  study  surfaced  the  following . questions : 

1.  Have  changes  ;n  food  service  activities  over ‘the  past 
decade  rendered  the  tasks  listed  for  Army  dietitians  in  ST  8-505 
Handbook  for  Army  Dietetic  Internships  inappropriate  for  current 
needs? 

2.  If  dietitians  have  already  delegated  some  of  the  tasks, 
what  tasks,  if  any,  have  replaced  those  delegated? 

3.  How  many  enlisted  personnel  are  trained  as  dietetic 
technicians  or  dietetic  assistants?  Where  are  they  assigned,  and 

k 

how  are  they  utiliaed? 

4.  How  many  dietitians  have  enlisted  personnel  whom  they 
designate  as  dietetic  technicians  because  of  experience  rather  than 

formal  education? 

« 

5.  How  much  education  and  training  does  a  dietitian  really 
need  to  perform  the  allocated  food  service  tasks? 

6.  How  do  the  dietitians  utilize  their  education  and  training 
in  the  performance  of  the  assigned  tasks? 

7.  How  much  of  the  dietitian's  time  is  spent  in  the  perfcrrar.ee 
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of  delegable  tasks? 

8.  If  64  percent  of  the  tasks  performed  by  Army  dietitians 
could  be  performed  by  personnel  trained  below  the  professional  level, 
could  it  be  concluded  that  one  could  become  a  dietitian  by  the 
experience  route? 
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9.  In  studying  these  data  would  a  manpower  analyst  determine 
that  what  Army  Hospital  Food  Service  needed  was  fewer  dietitians  and 
more  appropriately  trained  enlisted  personnel? 

10.  In  making  decisions  about  the  strength  (number  of  dietitians 
required)  of  the  Dietitian  Section  of  the  Army  Medical  Specialist 
Corps,  could  a  study  of  these  data  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
personnel  costs  could  be  reduced  by  replacing  dietitians  with  appro¬ 
priately  trained  enlisted  personnel? 

11.  Since  the  program  of  instruction  for  dietetic  interns  is 
based  on  the  tasks  listed  in  th.e  handbook,  could  the  utilization  of 
training  funds  be  questioned  by  the* observation  that  64  percent  of  the 
tasks  for  which  these  interns  are  being  trained  could  be  performed  by 
paraprofessionals? 

In  addition,  the  study  suggested; 

12.  Further  review  of  the  menu  planning  function  to  determine 
if  there  are  tasks  which  must  be  performed  by  the  dietitian. 

13.  A  study  be  made  of  the  research  function  to  ascertain 
those  tasks  that  support  the  function  and  to  incorporate  additional 
tasks  submitted  by  the  participants. 

The  results  of  the  study  implied  that  if  Army  dietitians  are 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  accelerating  changes  taking  place  today,  they 
must,  periodically,  make  critical  analyses  of  the  hospital  food 
service  system,  its  functions  and  job  descriptions  and  re-design 
them  to  meet  both  current  needs  and  expectations  for  future  progress. 


